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HER MAJESTY’S OPERA, 
DRURY LANE. 


Mdme Trebelli-Bettini. 

HIS EVENING (Sarurpay), July 8, will be performed 
Rossimt’s Opera, ‘IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA.” I! Conte Almaviva, 
Signor Dorini ; Figaro, Signor Del Puente ; Il Dottore Bartolo, Signor Fiorini ; 
Don Basilio, Signor Romani ; Fiorello, Signor Rinaldini ; Ufficiale, Signor Grazzi ; 
Berta, Mdlle Bauermeister; and Rosina, Mdme Trebelli-Bettini (who will 
introduce in the Lesson Scene ALary’s. Polka, ‘GIA DALLA MENTE”). 

Director of the Music and Conductor—Sir MIcHAEL CosTa. 

Last Two Weeks of the Opera Season. 

On Monpay next, July 10, ‘IL DON GIOVANNI.” Donna Elvira, Mdme 
Christine Nilsson; Don Giovanni, M. Faure; Don Ottavio, Signor Gillandi; 
Leporello, Herr Behrens; Il Commendatore, Signor Costa; Masetto, Signor 
Fiorini; Zerlina, Mdme Trebelli-Bettini; and Donna Anna, Mdlle Tietjens. 

On Turspay next, July 11 (Third Time this Season), Frorow’s Opera, 
“MARTHA.” Lionello, Signor Fancelli; Plunketto, Herr Behrens ; rd 
Tristano, Signor Fiorini; Scheriffo, Signor Vairo; Un Servitore, Signor Grazzi ; 
Nancy, Mdme Trebelli-Bettini; and Lady Enrichetta (Martha), Mdlle Elena 


Varesi, 
Grand Matinée. 

On Wepnespay next, wr | 12 (commencing at Two o'clock), WAGNER’s Opera, 
“LOHENGRIN.” Elsa Brabante, Mdme Christine Nilsson; Lohengrin, 
Signor Campanini; Enrico, Herr Behrens; Telramondo, Signor Galassi; and 
Ortruda, Mdlle Tietjens. 

On THuRspAy next, July 13 (Last of the Five Subscription Thursdays), 
Tietjens in “‘ FIDELIO.” 

On Fripay next, July 14 (for the Last Time), ‘‘ FAUST.” Margherita, Mdme 
Christine Nilsson; Siebel, Mdme Trebelli-Bettini; Faust, Signor Oampanini; 
and Mephistopheles, M, Faure. 

On SaturDAyY, July 15 (Last Time), ‘‘ LUOREZIA BORGIA.” Malle Tietjens, 
Mdme Trebelli-Bettini, Signor Fancelli, and M. Faure. 

The Opera ‘will commence at Half-past Eight o'clock. 

Prices—Stalls, 25s.; Dress Circle, 10s.6d.; Ampitheatre Stalls, 7s, and 6s. ; 
Amphitheatre, 2s. The Box office, under the portico of the theatre, is open daily 
from Ten till Five, under the direction of Mr Bailey, where boxes, stalls, and 
Places can be obtained ; and of all the principal Librarians and Musicsellers. 


\fISS EDITH JERNINGHAM will give her MATINEE 
4 MUSIOALE, at the BeerHoven Rooms, 27, Harley Street, (to-day) SATUR- 
DAY, July 8, assisted by the following eminent Artists: Miss Sophie Ferrari, M. 
Ludwig, M. Daabert, and Mr W. Dorrell. To commence at Three o'clock. 
Tickets may be obtained of Chappell & Oo., New Bond Street ; and Mr Lamborn 
Suk, Now Bond Street. Single Ticket, 7s. 6d. Family Ticket (admitting four), 


Ty . bao ib, Va rT 

R WILFORD MORGAN begs to announce his EVENING 

OONCERT, at Lanauam Hatt, 43, Great Portland Street, on Frrpay, 

uy 14, to commence at Eight o'clock. Artists—Mrs Osgood, Miss Summers, 

u gt ert Miss Emily Mott, and Miss Annie Butterworth; Mr John Child, 

Phe ilford Morgan, Mr Maybrick, and Mr Wadmore. Instrumentalists: Solo 

anoforte—Signor Tito Mattei. Solo Flute—Mr Svendsen. Conductors—Mr 

INDSAY SLOPER and Herr WILHELM GaNz. Prices of Admission: Sofa 

— 58. ; Prog 4 stalls, 3s. Admission, One Shilling. All communications to 
addressed to Mr WILFoRD MorGay, 18, Surrey Street, Strand, W.0. 











MADAME LIEBHART has the honour to announce that 


she will give her FIRST MATINEE MUSIOALE, at 137, HARLEY STREET, 
Cavendish - my (by kind permission of Captain and Mrs Coster), on THURSDAY, 


Hungarian Ambassador), Alfred de Rothschild &c. Mdme Liebhart will 
} by a by the following eminent Artists: Mdlle Mathilda Enequist, Mdlle 
od De , Mdlle Blanche Tersi, Mdme Matilde Zimeri, Miss Alice Fairman, and 
Slew Dele Lablache ; Mr wore Perren, Signor Adolfi, M. Leonce Valdec, 
Goes nn lo, Mr Maybrick, Signor Monari-Rocca, Lg Montelli, and Signor 
Paci Me ‘] Pianofo nor Tito Mattei, Miss Lillie Albrecht, Mdlle Gayrard 
ello an Mr Ganz. Violin—Mdme Teja Ferni and M. Hollander. Violon- 
Snene gnor ; B . Conductors—Sir Julius Benedict, Signor Vaschetti, Herr 
only ‘cin Mr Wilhelm Ganz. Tickets, One Guinea each; to be obtained 
Wood. NW @ Lizpxart, Bradfield Villa, 21, Grove End Road, St John's 





M. W. BALFE. 
ALEXANDRA PALACE.—BALFE MEMORIAL 
FESTIVAL, SaTuRDay, July 29, (See future announcements.) 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


HIS EVENING (Sarurpay), July 8, will be performed 
(first and only time this Season), ‘‘ORISPINO E LACOMARE.” Méadlles 
Bianchi (her first appearance in that Opera) and Ghiotti; Signori Sabater, 
Capponi, Tagliafico, and Conti (his first appearance in that Opera in England). 
Conductor—Signor VIANESI. 
The Last Week of the Season. 

On Monpay next, July 10, Verp1’s last new work, entitled ‘“‘ AIDA.” Aida, 
Madame Adelina Patti; Amneris, Mdlle Ernesta Gindele; Amonasro, Signor 
nm Il Ré, M. Feitlinger; Ramfis, Signor Capponi; and Radamés, Signor 

icolini. 

On TuEsDay next, July 11, ‘‘FRA DIAVOLO.” Mdlles Zaré Thalberg and 
Ghiotti ; Signori Ciampi, Sabater, Tagliafico, Capponi, and De Sanctis. 

On WepDNEsDAyY next, July 12, ‘‘TANNHAUSER.” Madlles Albani, D'’Angeri, 
and Cottino ; Signori Pavani, Maurel, Capponi, Sabater, and Carpi. 

On TuurspayY next, July 13, “IL TROVATORE.” Mesdames Adelina Patti 
and Scalchi; Signor Marini, M. Feitlinger, and Signor Graziani. 

On Fripay next, July 14 (for the only time this Season), ‘LA SONNAMBULA.” 
Mdlles Albani and Cottino ; Signori Bagagiolo and Marini. 

Last Night of the Season. 

On SATURDAY, July 15, “‘ L’ETOILE DU NORD.” On this occasion the Opera 
will commence at Eight, instead of Half-past Eight,as usual. Mesdames Adelina 
Patti, Bianchi, Ghiotti, and Cottino; Signori Bettini, Ciampi, Capponi, Sabater, 
Tagliafico, and M. Maurel. 

oors open at Eight o'clock; the Opera commences at Half-past Eight. 

The Box office, under the portico of the theatre, is openfrom Ten till Five. Pit 

tickets, 7s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 10s. 6d. and 5s. ; Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 


Ret at ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 








Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMILY. 


President—The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus. Doc., Oantab. 


The next STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, Members, 
and Associates, will take place at this InstrruTron (in the new Concert 
Room), on SaTuRDAY Evening, the 15th, commencing at Eight o'clock, 
Oonductor—Mr WALTER MACFARREN. 

The ANNUAL PRESENTATION of MEDALS and PRIZES, open to Sub- 
scribers, Members, and Associates, will take place, at this Institution (in the new 
Concert Room), on SATURDAY Morning, the 22nd inst., at Three o'clock. 

By Order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, London. 


Ty Tr TINT 
RoraAL AQUARIUM SUMMER and WINTER GARDEN 
will open to the Public Daily at Twelve o'clock. Fellows and Life Members 
admitted at Eleven. 

Concerts, Vocal and Instrumental, every Afternoon and Evening. Permanent 
Band of the Royal Aquarium. Conductor—Mr GEorGE Mount. 

Admission to the Royal Aquarium, One Shilling every day (except Thursday). 
Thursday, Half-a-crown, (after 6 p.m. One Shilling), on which day Special Vocal 
and Instrumental Concerts, both Afternoon and Evening. 

Admission (including Return Ticket from any Station on the District Railway) 
One Shilling. Doors open from Noon till Eleven every day. 


GUITAR. 


WANTED, a good GUITAR PLAYER (Professional or 
otherwise), for the First Evening’s Performance of the Birmingham 
Festival, August 29. Address—Mr FrepEric H. Cowen, 11, Warwick Crescent, 
Maida Hill, W. 














PIANOFORTE TUNER. 


 —— ABEL, of Northampton, want an experienced 
TUNER. His abilities and character must be unexceptionable. Salary 
liberal and situation permanent. 


M®s OSGOOD begs to request that all communications 
respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorio and Miscellaneous Concerts be 
addressed to 9, 8t Luke’s Road, Westbourne Park, W. 
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TO-DAY. 


MS LILLIE ALBRECHT will play, To-Day, at Madame 

St Germaine’s Grand Matinée Musicale, in Holland Road, South 
Kensi n, CHoPpin’s POLONAISE BRILLANTE in O major and THALBERG'S 
FANTASIA VARIEE on “LES DEUX AIRS RUSSES.” 





“LE CARNAVAL DE VENISE.” 


LLE ELENA VARESI will sing Beyzprcr’s celebrated 
Variations on ‘LE CARNAVAL DE VENISE,” at Mdlle Tietjens’ Con- 
cert, at the Royal Albert Hall, on Tuesday. 





“THE MESSAGE.” 


Mz VERNON RIGBY will sing Bromenrmar’s Song, 
“THE MESSAGE,” at Messrs Harrison’s Grand Ooncert, at Birmingham, 
on July 19. 





“THE LADY OF THE LEA.” 


SS ANNIE BUTTERWORTH will sing Henry Smart's 


popular Ballad, ‘THE LADY OF THE LEA,” at Mr Wilford Morgan’s 
Concert, at Langham Hall, on July 14. 





“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 


Me JOHN CHILD will sing Wizrorp Morean’s popular 


Bons “MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Langham Hall, on 
uly 14, 





“MIGNON.” 


QIGNOR DORINI will sing the admired Aria, “ ELLE 
NE OROYAIT PAS,” from THomas’s Opera, ‘“‘ Mignon,” at Mdlle Tietjens’ 
Grand Morning Concert, Albert Hall, This Day. 


Mz R. HILTON (Bass), Westminster Abbey, begs to 
announce his CHANGE of RESIDENCE. All Communications relating to 
Oratorio or Concert Engagements should be addressed—Ribblesdale Villa, Union 
Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


Me CHAS. ABERCROMBIE (Tenor) begs to announce that 

he has arrived in Town for the Season. All letters respecting ENGAGE- 
MENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, &c. Address, care of Messrs DUNCAN 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











R ZAVERTAL, from Glasgow, will be open shortly for 


ENGAGEMENTS as Conductor and Teacher of the Pianoforte and Sing- 


ing. For references and appointments apply to Me B cy & +» 205 
Bejent treet, W. pp pply ssrs BoosEY Co., 295, 





LESSONS IN PIANOFORTE AND HARMONY. 
\ ISS EDITH JERNINGHAM, Assistant-Professor in the 


National Training School for Music, Diplomée of the Royal Academy, 
London, and the Conservatorium, Stuttgart. For Terms, &c., apply to Miss 
EbITH JERNINGHAM, National Training School for Music, Kensington Gore, 8.W. 


‘ - 

ER — ESTY’S THEATRE or OPERAHOUSE, Hay- 
market.—This House not having been taken for theatrical purposes, the 
LEASE, for 15 years, from Michaelmas, 1876, held at a net om sos af 
£1,934 14s., will shortly be OFFERED for SALE, by PUBLIC AUCTION, if not 

previously disposed of by private contract. e J 
The existing Theatre was completely rebuilt and decorated after the fire in 

December, 1867, and is fireproof as far as a theatre can be made so. 


© es possession may be had of the premises upon the completion of the 


, The number of boxes termed Property Boxes is 8, one of which on the 
tier will expire at Michaelmas, 1881, and there are 30 Property Stalls. le grand 


For particulars apply to Messrs BenBow & SAL ici f 
nuliites baa kee ALTWELL, Solicitors, No. 1, Stone 


HE LANGHAM HALL, 43, Great Portland Street, near 


Oxford Circus. The Best Sounding and the Handsomest Bijo z 
Room in London. Apply, as above, for VACANT DATES. nee eee 


UMMER HOLIDAYS.—A series of interesting TOURS 


arranged from New York, vid Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, to Niags 
Falls, Watkin’s Glen, White Mountains, Montreal, &c., by Suman Bopel Wall 
Steamers, from Liverpool every Thursday. Time occupied, under a month, For 


full particulars and Tickets, apply to WILL ? iver- 
seal or tenes, aaa Line ™ ey wl AM INMAN, 22, Water Street, Liver 


READING 
CONCERT AGENCY & COUNTY MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 
38, BROAD STREET, READING. 
Proprietor—W. HICKIE. 
BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS. 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 




















Mocks and BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS.—AIl the 

new and beautiful Songs, Ballads, &c., sung by this distinguished company 
of Vocalists are now published by the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess, 
from whom they may be obtained by the Music-trade and the public. Permission 
to sing any of the Songs contained in Messrs Moore and Burgess’s repertoire is 
always freely accorded on application to the Manager. It is not necessary to 
obtain a licence to sing these songs at private meetings and soirées, 


[2 E MOST BEAUTIFUL SONGS and BALLADS of the 

day are those sung by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS at Sr 
JameEs’s Hatt. The words of all these songs are written by the most eminent 
authors, and the music composed by the most celebrated musicians of the age, 
including Henry 8. Leigh, E. L. Blanchard, Frank Vizetelly, Charles Dunphie, 
J. R. Thomas, W. Meyer Lutz, John Hobson, &c. 


i OORE AND BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS. 


The following new and charming Songs and Ballads, just published by 
the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess. 
Sing me the songs that [loved long 

0. 








Return of the Exile. 
Glory or the Grave. 

The Alpine Hunter, 
Heavenly Voices, 

Gentle Flowers. 

The Buckles on her Shoes, 
The Flight of the Birds, 


a, 

me Piquet. 

The wild, white rose. 

A boatman’s life for me. 

My Lily. 

Sing, dearest, sing. 

Many weary years ago. 
May be ordered through any Musicseller, or obtained direct from the Publishers, 

8t James’s Hall, post free. 





Post free, One and Sixpence. 


ING ME THE SONGS THAT I LOVED LONG AGO. 
Composed by W. MeyER Lutz. One of the most beautiful and tuneful 
Ballads introduced by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS for some time 
past. Now being sung with immense success at St JAMES’S HALL. Oan be 
ordered through any Musicseller; or obtained from the Manager of the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, St James’s Hall. 


HE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS.—An entirely new and 
charming Ballad. Words written by Henry 8. LerGH, Esq. Suitable for 
Alto, Tenor, or Soprano voices. Now being sung by the MOORE and BURGESS 
MINSTRELS, at St JAmEs’s HALL, with extraordinary success. Can be ordered 
of all Musicsellers; or obtained direct from the Manager of the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, St James’s Hall. 


EW AND BEAUTIFUL SONGS FOR CHRISTMAS.— 
“Sing me the songs that I loved long ago,” ‘The Flight of the Birds,” 
“The Piquet,” and “‘ Sing, dearest, sing.” The eee successes ever achieved 
by the Moore and Burgess Minstrels. Can be ordered through all Musicsellers ; 
and of the Publishers, Messrs Moore and Burgess, 8t James’s Hall. Post free, 1s. 6d. 


LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S COMPOSITIONS. 
) ESSRS MOUTRIE & SON have the pleasure of announcing 


arrangements with Mr CorreELt, enabling them to publish a New Compo- 
sition, Monthly (Vocal or Instrumental), The success of his new “ Wedding 
March” has encouraged them in requesting Mr CorTEt1 to arrange it as a Piano- 
forte Duet. They anticipate a greater demand than ever for his last Compositions. 
Pianoforte and Music Saloons, 55, Baker Street, W. Catalogues post free. 


EW COMPOSITIONS BY OTTO BOOTH — 
The Fisher (Song), 4s. Romance for Violin, 4s. 
Autumn Leaflets (Song), 3s. Gavotte for Violin, 2s. 
Break, Break (Words by A. Tennyson), Victoria March (Piano), 3s. 
2s. 6d ae in Sketches (Piano), 
2s 


Pretty little Warbler, stay, 3s. . 6d. 
The Sea Gull, 3s. Sonata quasi Fantasia (Organ), 5s. 
London: WEEKES & Oo., 16, Hanover Street, W. 


IRO PINSUTI’S New Opera, “IL MERCANTE DI 
VENEZIA,” performed with great success in Italy, is now published 
complete, for Voice and Pianoforte, price 15s. net, t free. “Donna Gentil, 
the favourite Romanza, sang by Mr Santley (in F treble clef), post free for 24 
stamps. The separate vocal pieces, pianoforte arrangements, &c. RicoRpDI's 
Depét of Italian Music, 23, Charles Street, Middlesex Hospital, London, W. 


IDA: VERDI'S latest Opera, performed with the greatest 
success in all the best Theatres of the Continent and in America, has been 
produced at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden.—S8plendid editions of 
this Opera, complete for voice and pianoforte, and pianoforte solo and duet, 
illustrated in chromo-lithography, from 8s. Special English editions for the 
pianoforte, and words to the leading subjects, with description of the plot and 
thematic references to the music, also the portrait of the author, his au ph 
and biography, net 4s. The songs and separate vocal pieces. hund: and 
fifty arrangements, fantasias, &c., lists of which may be had, post free, of the 
egy of the music, the libretto, and the English translation. Rrcorp1’s 
epot, 23, Charles Street, Middlesex Hospital, London, W., and all Musicsellers. 


TO CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


New Works. Now ready. Band Accompaniments on application. 


‘“NAOMI’S RETURN.” Sacred Cantata J. Ts, ROECKEL. 
“THE BUCCANEERS.” Cantata J. OHESHIRE. 





























OuNINGHAM BoosEy & Oo., 2, Little Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 
ATISTE’S celebrated ANDANTE in G. Transcribed for 


the Pianoforte by Frepertc ARCHER. Price 3s. London: Duncan DavI- 
son & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W.; where may be obtained (composed by 
FREDERIC ARCHER) ‘THE BELLS,” Brilliant Fantasia, Price 4s, 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


There is nothing new to say about last week's five performances, 
which comprised repetitions of Don Giovanni, Faust e Margherita, 
Fra Diavolo, Aida, and (on Saturday) Lucia di Lammermoor. 

The opera on Monday was the Barbiere; on Tuesday Rigoletto 
was played; Aida was repeated on Wednesday afternoon ; 
Hamlet was performed (first time) on Thursday; and L’Eisir 
d’ Amore was the opera last night. For this evening Crispino e la 
Comare (first time) is announced. Mdlle Albani was the Ophelia 
in Hamlet, and Mdlle Bianchi is to be the Annetta in Crispino. 
Next week will be the last of the season. 

a, ~ 
HER MAJESTY’S OPERA- 


Robert le Diable, Lucrezia Borgia, Lohengrin, Don Giovanni, and 
Martha were the operas last week. The first four were repetitions. 
A feature of strong interest, however, enhanced the attraction of 
Donizetti's favourite work, M. Faure on this occasion assumin 
the character of Alphonso. Never until now, we believe, did the 
French baritone appear in public as representative of the proud 
and inexorable Duke, and this, of course, raised all the more 
curiosity about his performance, which, it may be at once stated, 
was a complete success. Upon whatever part M. Faure undertakes 
he leaves the impress of his own idividuality. Following no 
model, he thinks for himself, and the result seldom fails to show 
that he has not thought in vain. His Alphonso may not exhibit 
the portly majesty of Lablache, the aristocratic grace of Tamburini, 
or the fiendish subtlety of Ronconi, but it has each and all by 
turns, in degrees nicely proportioned to the immediate require- 
ments of the scene. The only situation, as opera-goers well 
know, in which the Duke plays a conspicuous part is that where 
the poisoned cup, at the stern command of her revengeful spouse, 
is administered to Gennaro by the trembling hand of Lucrezia; 
and here M. Faure finds an opportunity for putting forth his 
highest powers as an actor. Alphonso’s bearing towards his 
intended victim is made to assume such exquisite refinement of 
courtesy that none can feel surprised at the demeanour of the 
credulous Gennaro, who had looked forward to a reception so 
materially different. Equally ‘striking is the duet in which 
Alphonso, with undisturbed composure, remains deaf to the 
Pig sagen of Lucrezia, that Gennaro’s life shall be spared, again 
to her passionate entreaties, and, finally, to her hints at the 
possible consequences of his refusal—until, as climax, he reiterates 
threat for threat. The whole, in short, is a display of consummate 
art; and, with Mdlle Tietjens for Lucrezia, the effect upon the 
audience may be imagined. The trio, “Guai se ti sfugge un 
moto”—where the by-play between Alphonso and Lucrezia, while 
Gennaro gives melodious utterance, apart, to his feelings of 
satisfaction, is a study in itself—received the applause and encore 
to which it has been long accustomed ; and at the end of the act, 
after the duet of the antidote, the three performers were twice 
called forward. It was in Gennaro that Signor Campanini made 
his first appearance before an English audience, since when 
it has remained one of his best parts and one most entirely suited to 
his means. As usual, he was compelled to repeat a verse of “ Di 
Pescatore ;” a similar compliment being paid to Madame Trebelli— 
our Maffeo Orsini par excellence—in “ Il segreto per esser felice.” 
The rest was as before. At the last performance of Don Giovanni, 
Madame Marie Roze, at short notice, took the place of Mdlle 
Tietjens in the character of Donna Anna, and, under the circum- 
stances, with high credit to herself. The illness of Mdlle Chapuy, 
which has necessitated her return to Paris, without a single 
appearance during the season, has been the cause of more than one 
Sapa Mdlle Varesi, however, has readily come forward 
with her valuable aid on each occasion ; and on Saturday night she 
was equally ready when, in consequence of the prolonged indis- 
position of Mdile Rodani, Martha was substituted for La Figlia del 
Reggimento. Flotow’s popular opera, though unlooked for this 
year, was not on that account the less welcome, and though the 
music is hardly so well suited to Mdlle Varesi as that belonging to 
the pure Italian school of which she is an acknowledged mistress, 
her Enrichetta was a performance in every way acceptable, and her 
singing of “Qui sola vergin rosa” so expressive as to elicit an 
encore. Signor Fancelli, the Lionello, was also forced to repeat 
bw ee tutt? amor.” The other characters were sustained by 
Herr Behrens (Plumketto) ; Signor Fiorini (Lord Tristan) ; and 








Madame Trebelli, who was greatly applauded in the air, “Tl tuo 
stral nel lanciar ” (Nancy), 

Martha was repeated on Monday, in lieu of Semiramide ; the 
opera on Tuesday was Lohengrin, with Mad. Marie Roze, vice Mdlle 
Tietjens, as Ortrud ; and Faust was repeated on Thursday. For 
to-night we are promised the Barhiere, with Mad. Trebellias Rosina. 

—————— 
Plot of “Aida” Simplified. 
(By a Simplifier.) 

ENOUGH that Egypt and Ethiopia are 
at war; that, through the no of 
Radamés, chief captain of its armies, 
Egypt has humbled her adve: ; that 
Aida, daughter of Amonasro, Ethiopia’s 
king, has been captured, and made slave 
to Amneris, daughter of the King of 
Egypt; that, ignorant of her uality, 
Amneris selects Aida for her confidential 
Y G companion ; that both Aida and Amneris 
fall in love with Radamés, and that the 
love of the former is returned ; that, the Ethiopians again aggressive, 
Radamés is named by the oracle of Isis as the champion to oppose 
them; that Radamés, victorious, returns to Thebes in triumph, 
rewarded by the King of Egypt with the hand of his daughter 
and the promised succession to his throne ; that, observing the effect 
of all this upon Aida, Amneris is convinced of the affection enter- 
tained by her supposed slave for Radamés, and of its reciprocation 
on the part of her country’s champion; that war is once more 
threatened by the Ethiopians, and amés is once more appointed 
— ; that, notwithstanding the honours showered upon Radamés, 
is passion remaining unaltered, he solicits an interview with Aida, 
who, at the instigation of her father, obtains from him (unwittingly) 
a secret, the communication of which will render abortive the opera- 
tions of the Egyptian army; that, overhearing the interview, 
Amonasro suddenly appears, and joins his entreaties with those of 
Aida in persuading Radamés to escape with them into their own 
country ; that, on the point of yielding, Radamés is confronted by 
Amneris, who, with the High Priest, Ramphis, has been praying at 
the temple hard by, in anticipation of her approaching marriage ; 
that, accused of high treason, Radamés delivers himself up, and is 
condemned to be entombed alive, as traitor to his country ; that, 
at the last moment, Amneris tries to save him, but in vain, Radamés 
indignantly spurning all her offers; that, consigned to the vault 
where he is to expiate his crime, and preparing to suffer, he unex- 
pectedly finds a companion in the ever-loving Aida, who has con- 
cealed herself there in order to be partner of his fate ; and that, on the 
consequent death of the lovers, the curtain falls. Such, with the 

omission of some unimportant particulars, is the story of Aida. 


Paul Woist. 











THE SHADOWED YEAR.* 


The scent of lime-bloom fills the air, 
The mower’s scythe I hear; 

Before me spreads the landscape fair, 
From childhood held most dear. 

It is the same, and not the same ; 
A change has o’er it passed, 

And dimness o’er the sunshine came 
Since I beheld it last. 


Glad youthful voices echo round, 
And laughter ringing free ; 

They call my name with careless sound, 
But little think for me. 

The voice is hushed whose lightest tone 
Woke music in my breast, 

And now its silence heard alone 
Makes discord of the rest. 


I speak and smile, and none would guess, 
rom looking on my face, 

That of the past delightsomeness 
There is not left a trace. 

The sunbeams glance, the bees rejoice, 
Around the linden tree ; 

One vanished form, one silent voice, 
Has dimmed the sun to me. 


* Copyright. 


Jetry Vocsr. 
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RAMEAU.* 


At the moment that the town of Dijon is about to raise a statue 
to Rameau, and celebrate, by a memorable series of festivities, 
the glory of this great man, who was one of her most illustrious 
sons, a short and condensed account of his life may possibly interest 
the reader. Rameau, if the truth must be told, is but little known 
to his countrymen ; scarcely anyone now-a-days is acquainted with 
the details of his brilliant career, and of his long and laborious 
existence. A few notices concerning him were certainly published 
at the epoch of his death, but, though useful, without doubt, they 
are somewhat dry, somewhat meagre, and not greatly calculated 
to rivet the attention.t Since then only one writer, in a work of 
some importance and extent, has taken up the subject. It is true 
that he was himself a charming musician, possessed of every 
quality fitting him for his task; he was, in fact, no other than 
Adolphe Adam. But his notice, though highly interesting and 
pleasant to read, is much more important from a critical point of 
view than considered in a historical light; it is a study in the 
literal sense of the term, a sort of Essay in the English style, as 
the reader will perceive by the extracts I have made, rather than 
a genuine biography.t Now my especial object in the following 

es is to reproduce simultaneously the principal facts in Rameau’s 

ife and those in his career. I shall, however, do so very rapidly 

because this is a simple notice, without any pretension to present 

the reader with a carefully digested and definitive work on one of 
the greatest musicians who has shed a lustre on France. 

I beg the reader, therefore, to consider the present article simply 
as a modest tribute of homage paid to the glory of Rameau. 

Re 

Rameau’s family was a family of musicians. His father, Jean 
Rameau, professor of music and organist at the Cathedral, held in 
the Burgundian capital an excellent position. The three children 
he had by his wife, previously Claudine Demartinécourt, embraced 
their father’s profession. Rameau’s younger brother, Claude, 
became organist at the church of Saint-Bénigne and the Cathedral 
of Dijon, and his sister, Catherine, an excellent player on the 
harpsichord, devoted herself for a long series of years to teaching 
thatinstrumentinthetown. “ Music”—said the Abbé de Fontenai, 
in a notice devoted to the composer of Castor et Polluw— music 
was, so to speak, an heirloom in the Rameau family. The father of 
him of whom we are speaking was more than thirty when the 
organist of the Sainte-Chapelle, Dijon, observing how assiduously 
he attended in the gallery, and how perseveringly he listened to 
him, initiated his visitor into the first principles of music, and 
placed his hand upon the key-board. When the pupil himself 
became organist, he neglected nothing to cultivate a musical taste 
in his children. He taught them music even before they had 

learnt to read. The great Rameau (for it was thus that the subject 
of this notice was called during his lifetime, and posterity will 
confirm the title more and more) was the elder of the two sons.§ 





* From the Ménestrel. 

t Justice, however, requires me to mention more particularly the Eulogium, 
written by Maret for the Dijon Academy, of which Rameau had been a 
member. Maret took great pains with his task, provided himself with all the 
requisite materials, and appealed to the reminiscences of all the great man’s 
friends. Though his production is feeble in a literary point of view, and a 
nullity as regards criticism, the numerous notes accompanying it are full of 
interesting information, to which posterity has added nothing. 

} Adam’s notice of Rameau first appeared in the Revue Contemporaine 
(number for the 15th October, 1852). It was afterwards reproduced in the 
collection of his writings, published under the title of Derniers Souvenirs 
@un Musicien. (Paris: Michel Lévy, 1859, 12mo.) 

§ The following, however, are the particulars which Maret in his Eloge 
historique de M. Rameau, gives concerning the great man’s family :— 

“The great Rameau’s father was nearly thirty when M. Drey, musical 
canon and organist of the Sainte-Chapelle, observing his assiduous attendance 
in the gallery, and his intentness in listening to him, initiated him in the 
first principles of music, and caused him to put his hand on the key-board. 
Demoiselle Catherine Rameau, his daughter, who did not die till 1762, played 
the harpsichord very well. For a long time she taught music in this town. 
But, many years before her death, her infirmities having rendered her in- 
capable of work, her brother, whose eulogy I am writing, allowed her a 
pension, which he always punctually paid. Claude Rameau, Jean Philippe’s 
younger brother, gained a great name among organists, and appeared with great 
effect in several towns of the kingdom. He gave up the organ of the Cathedral 
of Clermont to his brother, when the latter, after his first visit to Paris, was 





As we see, Rameau’s father was not a precocious artist. As for 
the remainder of the extract, it is certain that he did begin very 
early the musical education of his children, particularly of his 
elder son, though he had no intention of making a musician of him, 
Yet it was precisely this son who was destined to shed lustre on his 
name and become one of the glories of French art! 

‘“‘There are few men who have enjoyed during their life,” says 
Adam, ‘so great a reputation as Rameau. His theoretical and 
scientific writings attracted the attention of all Europe, and, if his 
theatrical compositions did not pass the frontiers of his native land,* 
he at least saw, thanks to the superiority of French dancers, his 
dance-airs transported to all the theatres of foreign countries, and 
applauded there. These dance-airs, however, possessed a real value, 
It was on them, perhaps, that Rameau impressed most deeply the 
stamp of his originality and rhythmical power ; for in his vocal music 
he was frequently embarrassed by the exigencies of the French text 
and the inexperience of his collaborators, the authors. 

‘The rare phenomenon of a man’s combining with a reputation in 
theory an equally high reputation in practice would alone suffice to 
secure for Rameau an exceptional place in the history of art, even 
had he not displayed in both instances a superiority we cannot help 
acknowledging. But how great is the vanity inherent to the glory 
of musicians ! At the present day, when better systems have pre- 
vailed, who would ever think of reading Rameau’s didactic works ? 
Who would ever think of searching his numerous productions for the 
stage with the object of finding the melodies which achieved their 
success ! Rameau was a great man, you will be told by the first 
musician you come across, if you question him on the subject: the 
proof of this is his portrait engraved on the gold medal given as a 
prize by the Institute to successful students ; he is the composer of 
Castor et Pollux, and the inventor of fundamental bass.—Such will 
be the answer you will receive. But, if you push your investigations 
further ; if you beg a few details regarding his style, his method of 
writing, and the difference between this method and that of his 
predecessors, the person you address will remain dumb.” 

The truth is that the works and writings of the immortal artist 
are at the present day almost completely forgotten, even by the 
best read musicians. It is, therefore, all the more useful to 
recapitulate what Rameau was—and what he did. 

It was on the 25th September, 1683, that Jean Philippe Rameau 
first saw the light at Dijon.t Endowed with an astonishing 
musical organisation, he actually learned his notes before he knew 
the letters of the alphabet, and we are assured that, when seven 
years old, he played at sight, upon the harpsichord, any kind of 
music. His father, however, destined him for the magi , and 
interrupted his musical studies to place him in the college of the 
Jesuits at Dijon, where, fifty years previously, Bossuet had gone 
through his “ humanities.” But his father’s wishes were far from 
being the son’s, and Jean Philippe’s energetic will, as well as his 
roughness of character, began to show itself. “Rameau,” says 
Fétis, “was born a musician, and nothing more. His indocility 
and violent disposition fitted him but little for the discipline of the 
class-room, while the fascination exerted over him by music did not 
allow him to devote time enough to his other studies for him to 
derive much advantage from them. His books and ar books, 
as well as those of his schoolfellows, were covered by him with 
passages of solfeggio or fragments of sonatas. Things reached 
such a pitch that the presence of a student of this kind in the 
college grew intolerable, and his parents were requested to take 


obliged to return into the country. He spent the greater portion of his life at 
Dijon, where, at different periods, he had the organ of the Abbey of St 
Bénigne, and that of the Cathedral. He died in 1761, at Autun. He was 
very far from being as learned as his brother, but, like the latter, he was 
gifted with fire which not even age could deaden, while he possessed a much 
more brilliant hand, and most excellent execution. He would have led a 
happy existence if his ungovernable disposition and impetuous temper had 
permitted him to profit by the favours of fortune, and by the esteem which 
his superior talents procured him.” ‘ 

* Adam is here in error. I have acquired the proof, as the reader will see 
further on, that Ramean, even as a composer, was known and appreciated out 
of France, and that several of his works were translated. This was no slight 
honour for him at an epoch when our music was so little esteemed abroad. 

“Rameau was born at Dijon, in the Rue St Michel (a prolongation of 
the Rue Rameau), in the house No. 5, Cours St Vincent, on the 25th 
September, 1683, his parents being J. Rameau, organist, and Claudine 
Demartinécourt.” (Charles Poisot, Les Musiciens bourguignons.) To the 
above the author adds the following fact, which proves that the Ramean family 
were in easy circumstances: “The house, No. 57, Rue Vannerie, belonged to 
the Rameau family.” 
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him away. He left the institution before passing through the 
fourth form, and from that time forward studied and read nothing 
save treatises on music. Having become free, and being able to 
follow his taste without restraint, he busied himself exclusively 
with the mechanism of the harpsichord, organ, and violin, to- 
gether with some few rules of counterpoint, which his father and 
two or three Dijon organists managed somehow to teach him. Un- 
fortunately the town, though offering him sufficient resources in 
the way of execution, did not possess the same advantages for 
teaching the art of writing, then greatly neglected in the provinces. 
The weakness of Rameau’s studies in this respect exercised a regret- 
table influence on his whole career. His harmony, though strong 
and rich in modulations, was always incorrect ; and he never well 
understood the advantages belonging to the practical method of 
counterpoint, nor what separated such a method from the concep- 
tion of a system of harmony.” 

Meanwhile, a first love affair intervened to engross Rameau’s 
thoughts, and cause him to interrupt his musical studies, just as the 
love of music had formerly caused him to break off his literary 
studies. We are told that, when scarcely eighteen, he became 
desperately enamoured of a young widow, who lived in his 
neighbourhood ; but as he wrote frequently to his beloved, and as 
his letters were enamelled with numerous faults against ortho- 
graphy, the lady made him feel ashamed of his ignorance, and he 
deemed it advisable at least to learn how to employ correctly the 
language in which he wrote. His father, however, perceiving 
that his love affair had too great a hold upon him, and might 
injure his future, thought of sending him from Dijon to travel in 
Italy. Rameau left, therefore, in 1701. But he did not go farther 
than Milan, and, strangeto say, appearsto have remained completely 
insensible to the beauties of Italian music, then so generous, fertile, 
and rich in inspiration. It is true that he was still very young, 
that his mind was full of something else, and that, moreover, he 
stayed only a very short time at Milan. One thing, however, is 
certain : we do not find in a single one of his works the trace of 
any advantage derived by him from his residence in Italy. As 
Adam says: “ There is never the slightest trace of the Italian style 
in his works; everything he did not invent himself proceeds from 
Lulli’s manner and that of the composers separating their two 
e 
This, by the way, is what characterises in some sort Rameau’s 
genius: he never had, properly speaking, a master; he drew every- 
thing from his own resources, and, both as composer and 
theoretician, owed his knowledge to his meditations, his reflections, 
and a sort of personal divination, rather than to continuous and 
regular study. There would be nothing astonishing in his not 
understanding Italian music, or even, if he did understand it, in 
his not liking it. It is in this feeling, perhaps, that we must seek 
the reason of the shortness of his stay in Milan, which, however, 
even then was one of the most important and most active musical 
centres in all Italy.* 

(To be continued. ) 





CARLSBAD AND FRANZENSBAD (BoHEMIA).—Both these charming 
watering-places are now crowded with visitors, although their num- 
ber has not yet reached so high as last season. Each place may be 
pe of its Curcapelle, the former under Music-director A. 

abitzky, the latter conducted by Music-director Th. Tomaschek. 
While due regard is paid to modern music, the classical is by no means 
neglected, in proof of which we subjoin a recent programme of each 
town. Franzensbad—C. M. Weber's overture to Oberon ; Mozart’s 
“Jupiter” Symphony; C. Oberthiir’s Concertino for harp and 
orchestra (played by the nd-ducal harp virtuoso, Mdlle Anna 
Dubez); and Mendelssohn's overture to J'he Midsummer Night's 
Dream. Carlsbad—R. Wagner's overture to The Flying Dutchman ; 
scena and duet from Verdi's opera, Aida ; Mendelssohn’s overture, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream; ©. Oberthiir’s ‘‘Virgo Maria;” and 
Suppé’s march from the opera Fatinitza. 





* As a faithful historian, I must, however, cite what is said on the subject 
by Chabanon, in his Eloge de M. Rameau (1764): “ Of the entire first half 
of his ” (Rameau’s) “life absolutely nothing is known. He never mentioned 
any particular fact in it to his friends, or even to Mad. Ramean, his wife. 
What we know is that, when young, he went to Milan, remained there only a 
short time, and was sorry he had not stayed longer in Italy, where, he said, 
he should have improved his taste.” Perhaps, we ought simply to assume a 
certain carelessness on Rameau’s part, which we must allow to be excusable 
on reflecting that, when he went to Milan, he could scarcely be eighteen. 





MR CHARLES HALLES RECITALS. 


Mr Hallé has brought his “‘ Beethoven Recitals” to a successful 
termination. At the eighth and final one he played the last three 
sonatas, Op. 109, 110, and 111, together with the variations upon an 
original air in F, Composed about twenty years earlier than the 
Sonata in C minor, which immediately followed the Mass in D 
(1822), the variations appeared somewhat out of place in a “‘ chrono- 
logical” series of performances. Mr Hallé played his very best 
to an audience that completely filled St James’s Hall. These recitals 
are invaluable lessons to all who would obtain a comprehensive 
knowledge of Beethoven as writer for the pianoforte ; and we are 
glad to learn that they have been more than usually well patronised. 
All the sensational virtuosi in existence would be unable to drive 
such a pianist as Mr Hallé out of the field. —Graphic. 


—— 


DR GOSS AND DR SULLIVAN, 
(From the ‘‘ Choir.” ) 


By the courtesy of Professor Jebb, who, as Public Orator at 
Cambridge, took the chief part in the ceremony on the day when 
Sir John Goss and Mr Sullivan received their musical degrees, we 
are enabled to give the text of the address with which Mr Jebb 
presented the distinguished musicians :— 


JoHANNESs Goss, Eques Auratus, Mus. Doc. 


Si studiorum quibus hic operam damus is omnium finis est, ut 
vera foveatur humanitas, quis est nostrum, quis, inquam, huius loci 
relligione vel mediocriter imbutus, quin ex animo precetur, Floreat 
ars musica? 

Viros in arte musica principales hodierno die inbemus salvere. 

Quid est opus ut coram vobis huius viri merita predicem? Dum 
nomina ee tam dilecta huius academie memoria 
virebunt, dum Matthzus Greene, dum Thomas Walmisley pia 
recordatione digni habebuntur; celebrabitur etiam par eorum 
Johannes Goss. 

Angli semper arti musice favimus. Angli tamen artis musice 
scholam non nisi unam nobis propriam instituimus. Scholam dico 
musice ecclesiasticam, cuius cantica presertim in ede cathedrali 
recitanda musicis Anglicanis laudem attulerunt. Quo in genere hic 
vir ita precelluit ut iure possit cum Samueli Wesley comparari. 

Cetérum in Sancti Pauli ecclesia Londinensi munus pregrave ita 
administravit ut nomini alioquin claro plus etiam decoris adiecerit. 
Neque minus studii in docenda musice scientia collocavit. Sive 
igitur que scripsit, sive que feliciter gessit, sive que ad promoven- 
dam artis disciplinam contulit respicitis, neminem invenietis 
digniorem quem coronet academia, 

uco ad vos JOHANNEM Goss, 


Arturus Suuitvan, Mus. Doc, 


Notum est vetus illud proverbium, undique sapientibus late sunt 
vie, Quod in discipline fautores optime, ut opinor, quadrat. Una 
est quidem magna illa provincia ; simplici caritatis, nexu colligantur 
omnes qui in ea versantur ; communis universe sodalitati proponitur 
utilitas: omnes eodem tendunt: parilis in unaquaque regione 
contentionis dignitas. Que tamen singulorum diversitas! Nemo 
alterum prepedit : neminis cura alterius studio adversatur. 

Hic vir, quem vobis, academici, nunc presento, multiplici 
meritorum ratione commendatur. Korum qui post Gulielmum 
Bennett Angli scholas Germanorum frequentaverunt, hic princeps 
est qui in Leipsia Conservatorio laudes tantas reportavit ut per eum 
nomen Anglicanum inter Germanos musice studiosos inclaresceret. 
surgunt mihi, dum loquor, fabule Shakespeariane regales ille et 
dulces persone, Prospero et Miranda: qu id huic viro debent, ut 
circum eos resonent chord verbis immortalibus non indigne. 

Maiora tamen idem cecinit. Narrant Sancte Scripture, filius 
bona dissipavit : ad patrem redit : vitulo ceso tota domus feriatur : 
exsulaverat podigus ; filius recipitur. Hee arte musica celebrare 
quis non optaret? Successum voto parem rettulisse quis non 
gauderet? Pretereo plurima; notum est omnibus magnum illud 
opus quod ‘ Lux Mundi” appellatur. : = ed ? 

Doctoris autem partes in academia Londinensi hic iamdin strenue 
sustentavit. Idem gravioris etiam incepti onus in se recepit, ut 
scilicetinventuti Britannic disciplinam ‘musice meliorem prestaret. 
Qui Musis opem tulit, cui invicem Muse arriserunt, in sane ad 
academia optime commendatus accedit. 

Duco ad vos ARTURUM SULLIVAN, 

June 1, 1876, 
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THE FIRST PERFORMANCE OF LLEWELLYN. 
A SCENE. 


Whilst listening to the picturesque strains of Mr John Thomas’s 
cantata at St James Hall on the evening of the 22nd ultimo, the 
circumstances attending its first performance at the Swansea 
Eisteddfod of 1863 were vividly recalled to my mind. On that 
occasion the wooden structure, built specially for the festival, was 
crowded far beyond its capacity, for twelve thousand persons were 
jammed into spaces allotted by the architect for eight thousand, On 
entering the building I found the ground parts covered by dense 
masses, and the galleries, round three sides of the frail structure, 
loaded with human beings. From the platform the sea of faces, 
radiant with expectant delight, glowing with good humour, and 
shining with perspiration, formed an imposing sight, and kindled 
in me those peculiar sensations experienced only when in contact 
with a great multitude. Pencerdd Gwalia’s new work had certainly 
attracted an enormous gathering ; the colliers of the hill country 
had ‘‘ turned out” for that happy occasion ; the neighbouring town 
of Newbridge had ‘‘ shut up shop” to enableits dwellers to hear the 
production of their distinguished fellow-townsman; South Wales 
generally and Swansea in particular had packed their bardic sons 
and daughters like herrings in a box, which threatened every moment 
to burst asunder from repletion. In due time the Mayor of Swansea 
entered incompany witha London journalist, whohad condescendingly 
taken his worship under patronage. In those days a London news- 
paper writer was a rare swell ; now, every place in the country that 
happens to be troubled with rascals and changes of atmosphere has a 
‘‘special correspondent.” After the Mayor had made a little speech, 
for speech begins and ends all things Welsh, everything was declared 
in readiness for the performance ; and twelve thousand pairs of eyes 
were strained, and as many ears extended, to catch sight and sound 
of the performers ‘‘tuning up” to begin. The moment came, 
unisons and fifths were made true, the conductor’s béton was uplifted, 
and the audience hushed into silence, when a crash came, a crash, 
not from the orchestra, but from one end of the gallery ; it was a 
crash of splintering poles and bursting girders; wood and iron were 
giving way, and the gallery, like a vicious elephant, was stooping to 
dash its occupants to the ground. Then a roar of terror burst forth, 
such as was heard when Samson toppled down his feasting enemies. 

- In an instant twelve thousand expectant listeners were changed into 

' Paging furies. Panic had seized them. Women shrieked, men 
howled, prayers were drowned in blasphemies, appeals for help 
answered by blows, such as are given to cast-off drowning men ; 
hands were raised against suppliants, and self, cruel self, snapt its 
conventional ties, and glared in all its native savageness. 

‘Sound the trumpet !” cried the Mayor, for which act of general- 
ship his literary friend jerked him three lines of compliments in the 
paper he represented. The blast, a strong one, was blown, but the 
Taffies were deafer than the walls of Jericho. The terrors increased ; 
so did the danger, for the front of the gallery was bending to the 
gas-jets burning within a few inches of it. A little more and the 
calico-bunting would be alight, and then what a blaze ! inflammable 
materials everywhere abounded, rags, wood, and twelve thousand 
fiery Welsh ! Often in like emergencies acts of valour are performed ; 
none, however, can truthfully be recorded. Menand women on the 
platform were seen to fall on their knees in prayer ; the English 
journalist, however, putting no faith in the efficacy of supplications, 
quitted the side of his hero mayor, and glided to the artists’ door, 
and was no more seen. He did wisely and well, for it is obvious a 
recording angel should be free from danger. In the midst of the 
din a loud-throated bard, named Thomas, essayed to sing, with 
frantic fervency, ‘‘ God bless the Prince of Wales ;” but he might 
as well have whistled to the raging winds : besides, his song was not 
well chosen, and his loyalty ill-timed. An appeal to heaven on 
behalf of the Prince, in the presence of such a calamity, was as little 
appropriate as the lay-clerk’s prayer ‘for the high court of Parlia- 
ment ” in the moment of shipwreck. The bard was stopped in his 
vocal efforts by a charming young lady seizing him, and crying him 





to save her husband. He seemed to like the interruption, for he 
gazed on her as eagerly as if he could have snatched such a bliss from 
the jaws of death. He looked more determined than Orpheus ; 
with such an Eurydice, he was never likely to turn back to look for 
husbands or any other horrors. 

The hurricane raged on; no lull seemed nigh. It was a hurricane 
not from without, but from within. The building was like a human 
heart, throbbing and bursting with passions, while all was calm 
around. A huge sigh of relief came from the suffering multitude, for 
the crashing of boards was heard, evening light was seen through the 
gap made, and the cool autumnal air entered the stifling place. 
The danger had passed, for the prison walls were found so frail as to 
be easily removed. The galleries, the cause of all the mischief, were 
quietly and speedily cleared, and calm came slowly back. With it 
smiles gave place to terrified looks, self-composure resumed its sway, 
courage revived, and laughter succeeded tears. The terrible had 
suddenly appeared, and as quickly changed into the comical. Farce 
was found on the reverse side of tragedy. A species of hysterical 
mirth disported itself for a time amongst the bards. Inquiries were 
made for lost silks and ribbons, bonnets and hats, umbrellas and 
sticks, poems and prizes, and even for lost teeth—false ones—which 
had been frightened out of the heads of their owners. Enjoyment, 
however, for that night had fled, and Llewellyn could not be given. 
It was performed on the following evening, when the beautiful music 
of Pencerdd Gwalia was enjoyed by the audience with a zest excited 
by previous disappointment. PENCERDD GwFFYN. 


——_n— - 


MUSIO, &c., AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
( From a Correspondent. ) 


M. Poussard’s concerts at the Etablissement are turning out a 

eater success than was at first anticipated. M. Poussard 
is a skilled violinist, and is ably assisted by MM. Malo (violon- 
cello), Contesse, Godin (violin and alto, from the Opéra-Comique, 
Paris), Brunet, pére (bass), and M. Brunet, fils, an excel- 
lent pianist, from the Conservatoire, Paris, Among the effective 
morceaux I must especially mention a duo, for violin and piano, 
from Le Songe, performed by MM. Poussard and Brunet, fils, and 
the andante and allegro from a sextuor by Bertini. 

On the evening of June 27th M. Froment opened the doors of 
the Operahouse—for so I must style the old Salle Monsigny, since 
“ Grand Operas” are to be given there for the next three months. 
Halévy’s La Juive was selected for the occasion. Mdlle de 
Géradon’s rendering of the title réle left nothing to be desired. 
She is evidently no ordinary artist. Mdlle de Joly as the 
Princess Eudoxie was piquant. M. Robert as Eléazer was much 
the same as in former years. M. Montfort played the Cardinal, 
with justly{merited applause. M. Laurent as Leopold and M. 
Louvrier as Ruggiero also deserve favourable mention. The 
orchestra, under the guidance of M. Champenois, was good, while 
the chorus, mise-en-scéne, and costumes were excellent. x TR 





STANZAS FOR MUSIC.* 


How sweet to feel reviving life again, 
After long sorrow, sickness, pain, and ill, 
To look on high with grateful heart, and trust 
A few blest seasons may be granted still! 


Oh! 'tis a mournful thing to die; no more 
To watch the rising of the glorious day, 
The circling moon, so calmly pure and bright, 

The rivulet meandering on its way ; 


To look at home, and see each plant, each flower, 
Each thing we've loved and tended with such care ; 

And, better still, the warm, kind hearts that throb, 
And ev’ry joy and ev’ry sorrow share ! 


While health and life run dancing through the veins, 
We think the coward only fears to die ; 
But when the ugly phantom hovers near, 
Then all alike the stern embrace would fly. 
ApA LEsTER. 
* Copyright. 
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From “ Punch.” 
OUR REPRESENTATIVE AT CAMBRIDGE | 


Visits the Ancient University on the very important occasion of con- | 
Jerring a Musical Doctor's degree on an eminent Composer, | 
| 


and reports. 


Srr,—As a son of the soil—as, I mean, a Member of the ancient 


wheels, and mottoes and inscriptions of “Long life to Sullivan!” 
| ‘* Vote for the Musical Doctor!” ‘‘No more Prescriptions! Take 
Notes,” and so forth, with a transparency the size of five red silk 
pocket-handkerchiefs (old style), representing Britannia and myself 


| 


University of Cambridge, both of us, of course, couldn’t be absent | 


on the recent most interesting occa- 
sion of — degrees, If you, 
sir, couldn’t go, I was sure to be at 
my post. To the Cam! Cam away ! 

It had been all arranged previously. 
My influence with the dear virtuous 
old Vice did it. By ‘‘old Vice,” of 
course, I mean my good old friend, 
the Vice-Chancellor, bless him ! 

‘‘Don’t mind me” (I wrote to him, 
in answer to a question of importance), 
“‘T’'ll come in for anything or nothing. 
But give Mr Arthur Sullivan a Doctor's 
degree. What have you got to spare ? 
A second-hand gown and a flat muffin 
cap will do the trick, and three-and- 
sixpence for the loan of them for the 
first hour, and half-a-crown afterwards, 
will meet the requirements of the 
University Chest, and my illustrious 
friend can stand it. He’s the man in 
all England to be a Musical Doctor. 
Do it, dear Vice, do it, and shed a 
lustre on your term of office.” 


From the Vice to your Representative. 
“Good. Senatus omnis ibi. Fees no 

object. What will you take, eh? 

Yours, AM ° Sing 


From the Former (Me) to the Latter 
Him). 

“CHER V.C.,—As I said, ‘don’t 
mind me.’ But since you do ask me 
what I'll take, I reply, I'll take a 
‘D.C.L.’ or ‘LL.’ (Kinahan’s), with 
a taste of water, cold. No sugar— 
though, perhaps, entre nous, mild 
Scotch is safer. If you want me to 
take anything else—well—I’ll take 
my oath, if you like, just to show 
there’s no ill feeling between myself 
and the University Authorities, in the 
Senate House, coram populo, as we call 
the residents in Coram Street. —Yours 
ever. 

“P.S.—Have the flags out, and the 
band, The Composer will arrive in my 
care. Sound the trumpets in Trump- 
— Beat the drums, and jingle the 
College quadrangles. Sir, it’s a great 
day for Cambridge.” 


Once more the Vice (Dr Phear) 
wrote, ‘Good. Mind you come.” To 
which I wittily replied, ‘‘No Phear, 
“<2 My there.’ 

ell, sir, it was a magnificent spec- 
tacle, We alighted ms parc 
amid a perfect ovation, (‘‘ ovation” is 
of Latin derivation, and in its origin 
has something to do with eggs—so to 
give a person an ovation means ‘ to 
salute him with eggs”)—to get into 
our fly as quickly as possible, pull up 


| crowning the Composer, pictured in his Doctor’s gown and cap. 


‘*Keep them, my dear friend,” I said, ‘till it’s dark. I’m sorry 
I can’t offer to carry them for you myself, but I know so many 
people here that it wouldn’t do.” 

Well, sir, we drove on a perfectly royal progress, with the blinds 
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: | 
the blinds, and tell the man to drive like beans—or “old boots,” | 


whichever he liked—by the back way into Trinity. It turned out 
subsequently—and all’s well that ends well—that we had been mis- | 


taken for some one who had recently done something very unpopular, | 
and who was consequently execrated—or, I should say eggsecrated— | 


by the Undergraduates. 


But no matter. The Composer in the fly (which was a trifle damp, 


and smelt of hay) looked ruefully at me and said, “ What shall I do | 
With these fireworks?” for he was carrying @ packet with Catherine | 


he has so recently visited—Ep 


+ “Interlacement of foliage and architecture ?” 


= Suddenly, as we turned into the 
Market Place, where the Martyrs’ 
Memorial—the beautiful Town Pum 
—stands,* -we were recognised : 
mean, the crowd found out who we 
weren't. And then you should have 
heard the cheers. 

‘You must give ’em largesse,” said 
I to the Future Musical Doctor, who 
couldn’t just then get at his pockets ; 
and I added, ‘‘ to save time, ll chuck 
out the shillings and sovereigns, and 
then we can make out the account, and 
you can settle with me afterwards.” 

In a moment, Jupiter-like, I des- 
cended in a glittering shower on the 
Danaés of the crowd. Never was 

0pularity at such a height as was the 

uture Musical Doctor’s at that 
moment. And to think that, after- 
wards, he disputed my account of it, 
and said I couldn’t have thrown away 
thirteen pounds ten like that. But he 
is a noble ceur. I make it a rule to 
8 well of a man fill he pays me. 

hen, —but no—Jamais—nevare, shall 
I say one word against my dear old 
friend Arthur S. Thirteen-Pounds-Ten, 
Mus. Doc., Cam. 

We went over the backs of the 
Colleges, which are looking lovely at 
this time of year. Old Tom of Christ 
Church (you recollect Old Tom ?), 
who is still the Porter at the Lodge, 
bless his grey hair, is as gay and as 
lively as ever. 

‘* You remember me ?” I said to the 
old boy. 

He ia, and replied quickly, 

“And you'll remember me, wont 
you, sir ?’ 

I turned with a moist eye to the 
Composer, and hummed ‘Then you'll 
remember me” (Balfe), and I pointed 
out to him what was the custom from 
time immemorial. 

He gave him a note—from his chest ; 
my Composer never gives less—an 
such a note! ! 

Well, sir, we crossed Peckwater, 
and came out at the back of Trinity 
Hall, by the Bridge of Sighs, near Joan 
of Arc’s College, where we saw many 
of its members—hence called Joanians, 
How beautiful! ! What an interlace- 
ment of foliage and architecture !f 





* There appears to be some slight con- 
fusion here. The Martyrs’ Memorial used 
to be at Oxford. But we admit that 
our memory is not absolutely infallible, 
and our Correspondent, being in every 
other respect trustworthy, we feel bound 
to take his word for the details of a locality 


It seems to us to bea 


muddle of names and places. Peckwater is in Christ Church, Oxford, and 
“Qld Tom” is the name, we had always understood, of a vulgarian drink 
much in vogue at the lower order of taverns; while “ Tom” at Oxford is 
certainly not a man—more like, if we may be allowed the harmless jest, 


a belle than a beau. 


As to Joan of Are’s College, we fancy that there must be 


some mistake here. Still we may be wrong, and we admit that tempora mutantur, 
and the Universities have so changed their characters, that what wee the pecus 
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But I must come at once to the business of the day. A Procession 
was formed in this order :— 

One of the Pokers (the other came later), the Shovel, and other 
University implements, signifying respectively the four terms of the 
year, Spring, oman Autumn, and Winter. Then the Proctor, in 
an ancient Roman chariot, attended by two Junior Proctors armed 
with fasces, These were hooted: Proctors always are. Then came 

as fine a show of University bull-dogs, for which breed you know 
this place is famous. Short-legged, strong-jawed, wicked-eyed. 
Cheered immensely. They were in leashes, and attended by the 
V. D. Professor (Veterinary Doctor), in his robes, Then came the 
Ladies affiliated to the University, headed by the Margaret Pro- 
fessor, the town band playing Marguerite’s ‘‘ Jewel Song” from 
Faust. All the caps and gowns were of Cambridge Blue, shining in 
the sun, with fringed silver tassels, Then the leading Noblemen of 
the University, in their splendid uniforms and armour of the reign 
of Henry the VIII. Then came alone the Public Orator, carried 
away by his own eloquence. Received with acclamations. After 
him, Dr Goss, playing on a beautiful organ drawn by three fawn- 
coloured spinnets,* with two men as Tritons blowing. Then came 
the Chancellor on horseback. The Duke of Devonshire, carrying a 
pot of the cream of his own native land as an offering. This is an 
old custom, but, as I whispered to the High Steward, ‘‘ Its an old 
custom, but, it’s all rite.” He roared, shouted, kicked, but he was 
obliged to get on, as the University Poker (red hot, of course) was 
behind him. The Mace looked quite spicey. The Commissary, Mr 
Forsyth, came next in uniform. His office is to run on errands for 
the Heads of the Colleges, and a fine berth it is, with a long vacation 
of four months and a half. Then came, as stately as possible, the 
Sex Viri, faces blacked, white hats with black bands, long-tailed 
coats, and gigantic white chokers and collars, Then the various 
Professors, each carrying his own tripos and a square bit of carpet. 
The Auditors of the Chest, flashing their bright new stethescopes, 
made a fine show, and were much cheered. The Two Moderators 
walked together, with their wicks half-turned up, and their abat-jours, 
or shades, well spread out, as proud as peacocks, It is odd, yet asign 
of strong University Conservatism, that, though gas has been intro- 
duced everywhere, these two ancient Moderators should be still 
retained on the establishment. The celebrated Professor Lightfoot 
(Doctor of Dancing, as his name implies) was received with accla- 
mations. The Professor of Astronomy wore his stars, a new cocked 
hat, and walked along looking at nothing particular through a brand- 
new telescope. The Dowene: Professor of Medicine was got up as 
Dr Dulcamara, and attended by the conventional Jack-pudding, 
with the usual big pill-box, drum, and old jokes, which fell flat. 
The Botany Professor was distinguished by a sun-flower in his 
button-hole over the Arabic and by his Bedouin costume. Altogether 
it was a grand, I may say, an exceptionally grand spectacle. 

Then we came. When I say ‘‘we,” I mean that I, of course, was 
apparently a mere subsidiary—a mere super, while, as was right 
and proper, all the attention was centered upon Le Jeune Compositeur, 
who, as pale as milk, but with a calm step and one unfaltering eye 
(the other being on the other side, I cannot give you any account of 
it, and I will not invent), marched onward, occasionally turning to 

ress my hand, to ask me how he was looking, and to beg me not to 

_ to — him in the Latin reply which he would have to 
make to the Public Orator, and which, though he’d been up all 
night learning it—(we were up together, and I was hearing him. 
We awoke in our chairs about 4 a.m., ‘‘ obdé rdde ode 7'4\Xd,” as the 
great scholar Porson said, and as I feel J should have said, had I 
only had the great scholar Porson’s opportunity,—tout est ld), he 
was obliged to repeat over and over again, as he walked along, 
with, I admit, a proud step and an erect bearing, towering above a 
heads, the observed of all observers. 

I attended him as the Minstrel’s best man. White waistcoat with 
Camelia in my button-hole, primrose gloves, but I refused to black 
my face, positively. Behind us, and winding up the procession— 
but we couldn’t see behind us, and J scorn to invent. 

With a flourish of trumpets we entered the Senate House by the 
Sheldonian Gate, where we were received by all the great Dons of 





liarity of the one may now have become part and parcel of the other. Yet, 
on second thoughts, when our Correspondent appeals to us for corroboration, 
and says, “ You recollect Old Tom,” we are bound to admit that we do not. 
Yet, if he exists, and if he recollects us, what can be said, except after a 
personal investigation on the spot, whieh there is not now time to make. In 
future, we must adopt a new and more stringent plan with Our Representative. 
We say this for the security of the Public.—Ep. 

z) Surely our Correspondent must mean “jennets.” A spinnet was an 
ancient musical instrument. We print it as written, because, as he was on 
the spot, the name might have been spinnets after all. But they never did 
this sort of thing in our tine.—Ep, ; 





Brazenose, whose privilege it is on these occasions to wear the brazen 
insignia of their college ; the effect is striking, and is at first like a 
family of golden-nos’d Punches. The galleries were full; all seats 
taken ; a first-rate house. No paper; all genuine; there were a 
few foreign orders ; and I gave a few orders myself, but it was to 
the boys, in front, to get away from the railings. The milita: 
bands played (outside) through the proceedings, so that, to put it 
theatrically, we ‘‘spoke through music.” 

The Public Orator advanced. ‘‘ By Jingo!” he exclaimed. 

‘* Quid est?” I asked in a whisper. 

‘* Perdidi orationem meam!” he exclaimed. 

‘Quid faciesne?” says I. I haven’t spoken Latin since I was in 
Hungary, campaigning, and I own that I wasn’t quite sure of m 
‘‘ne” and my ‘‘num.” But when I was campaigning, and out 
night, my knee was numb—as I said to the Tas Susbein, who 
told it to the Hulsean Professor, and they went off, behind the Vice 
Chancellor, in suppressed shouts. My! or as we say here, ‘‘ Meum /” 
it was a scene, 

‘* Da mihi verbum,” says he to me. 

** Volo,” I replied. 

“T say,” os my dear friend the future Musical Doctor, 
‘for goodness sake don’t give him my speech.” 

‘* Compte sur moi!” I returned, and creeping up inside the Public 
Orator’s enormous gown, I begged him to keep his arms down : then 
I put out mine under his, and did the old trick. He spoke, I did 
the action, occasionally giving him the word when he stuck. The 
effect was admirable, and the encore was enormous and enthusiastic, 
It was as much as I could do not to step from underneath the gown, 
and bow my acknowledgments. However, I didn’t wish dare gaffam 
ad ventos. This is in brief the idea of the speech :— 

‘* Dominus Vice-Cancellarius, Magister, Domine et Domini, Magis. 
tre et Magistri”—— 

Here he paused, and I prompted him. He was getting dreadfully 
nervous. ‘‘Salvete/” said I, in a wines. ‘* Salvini!” says he, 
out loud, Which got a round of applause, and he was a little 
abashed, Again I prompted him. ‘‘ Permettez-moi—I mean,” for I 
had made a mistake, you see. ‘‘Omne rectum! I caput!” I whispered : 
and recklessly he plunged into it. 

‘* Habeo magnam delectationem introducere ad vestram considera- 
tionem maximum et cleverissimum Hominem Componentem quem 
presens evum vidit, Non solum composuit, ille, hic maximus et 
cleverissimus Vir Componens, melodias musicales tales ut ‘ Revidens,’ 
‘Obvia mihi unum tempus iterum.’ ‘ Vita que vivit ad te.’ ‘A rupe 
ad rupem.’ ‘O pulchra Columba! O amans Columba!’ Sed 
precipué, et super omnia et opera sua, est magnum opus per quod, hic 
vir illustrissismus et valdé doctissimus descendet ad posteritatem admir- 
antem, ego volo dicere et nominare illud opus melodiosissimum et 
jocosiosissimum ” (‘* Quod composuit,” I put in, ‘‘ cum alio cleverissimo 
viro qui acripsit librettonem"), ‘ Cowus e¢ Boxus” (immense cheering 
and oe of handkerchiefs) ‘‘ex quo nunc ego unam parvam rem 
cantabo.” 

Cries of ‘‘No, No!” “Don’t!” ‘You've no voice!” ‘Cut 
it!” &c., &. In a whisper I prevailed on him not to waste his 
oan on the galleries, but to give it us afterwards in the Common 


m, 
Then amid deafening cheers our Composer knelt down before the 
Vice Chancellor, and at his hands received the emblems of the 
Doctor’s Degree, an ancient Medicine Bottle (one of those big glass 
e—our 


things with coloured fluid inside, and a hieroglyph outsi 
ancestors, medievally, always took medicine in these quantiti 
and ‘‘that’s how they never got beyond the Middle Ages” —as 
said to the Medical Professor and Clinical Lecturer, who went into 
shrieks and had to be led out by the Proctors), a plaster (adhesive 
on one side, with the University Charter and the terms of his degree 
on the outer side, away from the skin—this is only worn in full 
dress), and a tuning-fork to be used at banquets, It is this last 
which distinguishes this degree, i.e., the Musical, from the ordinary 
Medical, or Doctor’s Degree. 

Our composer sang his reply, which was admirable. Words by— 
well, I wont mention names, but he’s not fifty miles away from 
Your Representative at this present minute. Music by the J/ Dottore 
Moaéstro himself. I will just give you the chorus—emphasis strong 
on the am in viam, the vi very short, and eliding the vowels when 
required :— 

‘* Hanc viam militares habemus, 
Viam navitantes habemus, 
Viam in Varsitate et habemus, 
Sic dicimus nos omnes | 
Sic dicimus nos omnes ! 
Sic dicimus nos omnes | 

Hine vi-am militares, &c.” 
Sir, the whole Senatus Consulti rose as one man, The hymnue was 
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taken up frantically, and a lot of Undergraduates were taken u (Later in the evening, at Horse and Stamps.) 
frantically afterwards, —subsequent procee in the Town Hall Mr Montacue SHoor.—To Baker —— 
at which his Worship the Mayor, &c., assisted. Mr Drinkwater Harp.—Butcher —— 4j 





I brought our new Mus. Doc. back again safely, muffin cap, gown Mr Monracve 2e8).— ! 
and all (which had to be returned by next train), and Pod em Mr Drin aie en 
remains my little account to settle, and this little account to be given Mr Monraave Suoor (loudly)._)DC ! 
to a generous Public, by one who is ever most faithfully, (Enter Waiter, with wi d lasses.) 
Sdn Siemens aiter, with wine and green glasses.) 
Sahn Se _ PR cnt ate ATER Harp (drinks).—By the way—did you hear 
Mr Montague Suoor (drinks).—Essipoff ? 


Another Poser for Be ets, Mr Drinkwater Harp.—So. i 









Mr MonracvuE SHoor.—Yes. | 
Mr DrinkwatTeR Harp.—Well ? 4 
Mr MonrtacveE SHoor.—Worth ’em all put together? if 
Mr Drinkwater Harp (drinks).—To Annette Essipoff ! x 
Mr Montague Suoor (drinks).—To Annette Essipoff ! F 






(Later in the night, at Service Tree and Sable.) 
Mr MontacueE SHoor and Mr DrinkwaTeR Harp (ensemble).— 
fo Annette Essipoff (a bumper) !! i 
Mr Montacur SHoor.—O! by Adnan ! 4] 
Mr Drinkwater Harp.—O! by Abbs! 










(Home irregularly.) 













BIRTH. 
On Tuesday, the 4th inst., at 41, Portsdown Road, W., the wife 
of Mr Joun Francis Barnett, of a daughter. 













MARRIAGES. 
On June 27th, at St James’s, Piccadilly, Jonn Henry Crort, 
Esq., to ExizaBeTH, daughter of P. V. De Carnz, Esq., of St 
James’s Street. 
On July 4th, Roperr Ye.r, Esq., Uplands, Isle of Wight, to 
Marcta, only surviving daughter of the late James Harris, Esq., 
Mus. Bac., Oxon. 






















NOTICE. 
To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Musica, WorLD is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. de 
The Pianoforte Recital of M. Saint-Saéns will be noticed in our a 
next. rts of other concerts of interest are also unavoidably Be 
Mr Montaave Sxoor.—I told you so! postponed. 
Mr DrinkwaTER Harp.—By Abbs !—what? 
a saree aan vee he wouldn’t reply ad hoc. hy + | ra ly 
R DRINKWATER Harp.—By Adnan !—who? atl } 
= costae gee Swoon. —De Reta i be MSA OL, 
R DRINKWATER Harp. the Ménestrel ? 
Mr Montague Sxoot.—So. palipcc LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 8, 1876. 
Mr Drinkwater Harp.—He put in Henri? 
= avalon a = left out Anton? 
R DRINKWATER Harp.—Well—— : : 
Mn Moxtacve Suoot.—He wouldn't reply ad hoe. Polemics Conbvulsionary. 
a. je ete — ee Telegraph wrote that Henri As an example of the way in which such a controversy as 
ns mchao cake th long-raging W. controversy should not be 
Mr M = . e now long-raging Wagner versy 1 
Tit ee carried on, we present to our readers the literal translation of 






































wise, 
Mr Drinkwater Harp.—Suppressed he this from D. 7’. ? an article which appeared recently in the Vienna Neue Freie ay 
ian enim Suoor.—Per Hercle! And the Dramatic Sym- | Presse, If a zealous advocate, instead of a furious opponent, : 
y ; : ~er ar 
Mr Drinkwater Harv.—By Abbs ! of the Men of Bay reuth had written it, it could herdly have 
Mr Monracue SHoor,—He made no answer-—— done Wagner less injury—we were almost about to say more 
Mr Drinkwater Harp,—To Baker Butcher Baker ? good. The article is headed “ Zhe Event at Bayreuth,” and 
om ee Sxoor.—None ! runs as follows :— 
R Drinkwater Harp.—About what did Baker grieve? « Vienna is becoming quieter and quicter ; save 





MR Montacur SHoor.—‘‘ Cette symphonie est portée aux nues 
par tous les critiques !” 

Mr Drinkwater Harp.—A libel ! 

Mr Montacur Sxoor.—Ad hoc! De Retz writ it. 

Mr Drinkwater Harp.—By Adnan! 

Mr Montague SHoor.—Baker wouldn’t have Pasdeloup, &c., 
look upon all our critics as possessed of devils. 

Mr Drinkwater Harp.—Echappés du Hatch? 

Mr Montague SHoor.—So. 

R Drinkwater Harv.—Baker was right, Let’s drink his health 

at Fish and Volume, ; 


for a few persons whose curiosity impels them to 
wait in case some more agreeable despatch should : 2a 
arrive to-morrow from Turkey, it would be alto- * an 
gether empty. The Chambers are prorogued for i 

the holidays, and the theatres live ‘ pour Phonneur 
du drapeau. Our Wagner-Associations alone 
find plenty to do in forwarding the Nibelungen 
Treasure, in the shape of tickets to the right men. 
It is true that, in the hot capital, we perceive as 
yet few signs of the shadow which t events 
cast before them ; we must, neverthe - — 
the Bayreuth enterprise among events, 
pe e ill the World’s 

















(At Fish and Volume.) 


Mr Mortacuxz SxHoor.—To Baker Butcher Baker ! 
Mr Damrxwater Hann.—To Baker Butcher Baker ! though we shall probably not observe the shadows 
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Musical Drama shall have swept past us. It is the first time that 
a celebrated man has ever thus delivered himself :— 


““< Tama genius of so extraordinary a kind that my artistic works 
cannot be presented in the hitherto customary form ; I cannot subject 
myself to your laws of space and time ; I require an especial locality 
and especial period. The claims I advance as a musician compel me to 
assemble around me, during the holidays, the best instruments and the 
best artists in Germany and Austria. For the realisation of my ideas 
as stage-manager, none of the existing magnificent stages suffice, and I 
will build, therefore, an opera-palace ef my own, in which you shall be 
utterly’dumbfoundered, and in which I will have myself crowned. . .’” 

‘‘Never were grand words more calmly uttered. Some men of 
our own epoch, who, without being patronised by the Academic 
Wagner Association, have filled the world with their deeds, and ac- 
complished their work with less pomp. Neither Napoleon I. nor 
Marshal Moltke announced that he could conquer only on condition 
that the best artillery and the best soldiers should be sent him from 
throughout Europe. Nor do ancient times, however much we tax 
our memory, furnish us with a similar example. Alexander the 
Great and Julius Ceesar issued no Patron’s Cards before they took 
the liberty of altering the course to be pursued by the history 
of the world; they fought their battles off hand, without 
entertaining the nobility, gentry, and public generally of Rome 
and Greece with deafening proclamations of their celebrity. True 
strength works with calm grandeur, and has a horror of the 
thousand womanish means which men of feverish minds must 
employ lest their contemporaries fail to see and hear them. LBeet- 
hoven and Mozart quietly took root among us, and then towered 
gigantically over those about them; they went through the usual 
process pursued in its growth by what is lofty and classical. In 
our blest time, however, when no one will germinate and blossom 
in secret, and when everyone is in intemperate haste to obtain the 
fruit and carry it to market, we must abandon the idea of following 
with the naked eye the lightning-like flight of our geniuses as they 
soar upwards. The youngest fair student at a Conservatory pouts 
if the morose critic has said nothing about her unripe first essay ; 
the youngest poetaster bursts into the editor’s office, and himself 
brings a flattering announcement of a half-finished tragedy. The 
naive, calm delight derived from creation has given place, in these 
days of steam and telegraphs, to a morbid thirst for fame. Every- 
one works as though in a glass house, observed by a thousand eyes, 
and gazing complacently at himself, as he is reflected in the atten- 
tion he excites. A great portion—perhaps the greatest—of a 
man’s artistic strength is employed in causing his carefully planned 
efforts to seem as though they flowed, free and spontaneous, like 
water from the spring; and we think ourselves even bound to praise 
those with whom the deception has proved half successful, and who 
have not allowed us to remark too clearly that, at every rhyme 
with which the Muse presented them, they ran coquettishly to the 
window, for the purpose of bowing to the md, and saying to 
them: ‘How surprised you will be, and how entranced!’.. . 
Never did Classic begin his career of fame by crying out at the 
very commencement: ‘ Make room for one who is a Classic!’ It 
is only in the domain of belief, where the object is to take us un- 
conditionally prisoners, and rule us like slaves, that the Prophet 
exclaims: ‘ Believe, for I am he who has been sent above!’ 
Then the Prophet performs a miracle, or a bit of hocus-pocus, 
resembling a miracle, whereupon the multitude fall down at his 
feet and worship so holy a personage. In the domain of the 
Beautiful, however, we do not proclaim men prophets till they 
have performed their miracles, and never yet has a ruler in the 
kingdom of art cried to his contemporaries: ‘Down on your knees, 
for I hope to have the pleasure of shortly achieving a miracle!’ 
. . . « Winged words are often heard, though we often know not 
whence they came, who first let them fly ; but failure has almost 
invariably attended the attempt to fit some utterance with wings, 
and then exclaim: ‘Now become winged words.’ Those dicta, 
which, cunningly arranged in the guise of an epigram, come into 
the world with this pretension, as though dressed ready for 
travelling, are often the first to fall to the ground, and first to be 
forgotten, while some expression, carelessly let drop by poet or 
politician, if it touches the heart of the masses, soars up on high. 
we names are no more produced intentionally than winged 

ords. 

“ An endeavour is now being made to erect the Wagner Monument 
from above downwards into the people, instead of causing the 





composer's name, as we should have considered the better plan, to 
fly upwards out of their hearts to the stars. The disciples, as 
usual, are more to blame than the master. We may read in the 
books of the Prophet Wagner many a mild sentiment which the 
disciples of the new creed denounce as heretical when it proceeds 
from the lips of a stranger. It is true that Wagner is so filled 
with an idea of his own importance that, as‘we had an opportunity 
of reading a short time ago, even in a simple telegram congratu- 
lating Hiilsen in Berlin, he employed most of the words constituting 
the tarif-regulated despatch tospeak about himself. But we reckon as 
one of the peculiarities characterising everyone of strong artistic 
temperament the fact of his entertaining a strong belief in 
himself. Wagner's disciples, and the persons especially who 
profess the Wagnerian faith as a matter of fashion, know neither 
moderation nor limit. Like a lowly-born swarm of insects, who 
think to shine because they, too, may bask in the sun, ignorant 
scholars surround the master, in order that on them may fall a 
ray of the fame which flashes from his prophetic head. In Vienna 
this species of idolatry has made deplorable progress. A re 
court of ostracism is held on those who were to be rendered 
happy by an invitation to Bayreuth. Woe to the unhappy 
mortal who ever dared to assert that three-fourths of Dre 
Meistersinger are wearisome or that Richard Wagner measures 
two feet less than Githe. Whoever has given utterance to such 
sentiments is for ever excluded from the realms where the Blessed 
may gaze upon the Prophet face to face—unless the sinner 
repentantly sallies forth to buy a Patron’s Card; for by payin 
three hun Patron’s Florins he has his musical.sins remitted, 
receiving absolution for public transgressions and the secret love 
of Mozart. 

“What will be the state of things in the German Mecca itself, in 
the Prophet's town of Bayreuth? ‘Will it be allowable for any 
one to get out of his carriage without the words: ‘Hail to thee, 
Wagner, hail!’ ‘Will the Nibelungen fanatics permit a visitor to 
gape even once during a performance of six hours? Shall we dare 
to pronounce a frank opinion, suggested by the impression of the 
moment, or have we simply the choice between dumb ecstasy 
and raving whirlwinds of applause? If we are to believe the 
chorypheei of the Wagner-worship in Vienna, we must, like the 
pilgrims to Treves, only venture in speechless veneration to kiss 
the sacred rock at Bayreuth, but, on pain of eternal exile, we shall 
be bound to abstain from all antagonism and contradiction 
We think, however, that the disciples know no moderation because 
they do not know the end proposed. Many a body who sets up as 
a Nibelungen trumpeter throws himself, when so doing, from an 
inborn desire to be important, into a sphere in which he is as 
ignorant as in his own social position, and which he chose simply 
because he cannot live without attracting attention. We need 
such members of human society, both in politics and art. One of 
Shakspere’s plays, with its numerous changes of scene, could not be 
performed without the stage-footmen who bring and take off the 
chairs; these footmen are fond of considering themselves the 
support of aclassical piece. Actual life has many more changes of 
scene, and those zealous, busy little bodies who appear created simply 
at one time to bring a statesman a chair, and at another to offer a 
danseuse their arm, feel, as the support of the piece, exceedingly 
happy, and, in the preliminaries of the Stage-Festival-Play, enact 
their usual obtrusive part. Great events in former days, also, had 
doubtless their little men, who loafed about and fancied they were 
the captain of a 7 ship, because as midshipmen they might 
swing at the masthead. It is no doubt an old story, but it never 
fails to stir up our bile afresh. 

“ By the time the year takes a turn, and the ful autumn with 
its greater coolness has come upon the land, the Event at Bayreuth 
will be over ; the potentates of music will pronounce their grave 
judgment; and we shall be in a position to winnow the chaff 
from the corn. Everyone who does not take a malicious pleasure 
in the failure of a German enterprise must hope that Wagner's 
Stage-Festival-Plays will achieve a brilliant triumph, for the 
mountain has been so violently in labour that the birth of a mouse 
only would be too deplorable. Perhaps, thongh, while a deafening 
uproar of homage is being made in the festive Bavarian town for 
the living master, at the same time and far away, in some quiet 
village, a true genius may be born to the nineteenth century. 
When that genius is fledged, and shall fill all Germany and all 
the world with his fame, we will make strict inquiries as to whether 
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his fame, like a glorious flower, sprang up in the night, or whether 
it was forced by a hundred busy hands in a hothouse well heated 
by enthusiasm. Our classic composers have long been dead, and 
the living men supposed to be classic composers make us distrust 
ourselves ; unless we watch the next Messiah most narrowly, we 
shall soon have totally unlearnt the difference between genius and 
talent, between pretension and immortality.” lp,” 

We can imagine nothing in more questionable taste than 
the whole of the foregoing. Wagner may reasonably exclaim : 
“Give me more such enemies ; they are my best friends.” 

Otto Beard. 
—— 
OCCASIONAL NOTES, 

Herr Hvueo Herrmann, of Frankfort, the distinguished violinist, 
has been nominated “Chevalier de Ordre du Christ” (Red Cross 
Knight ?) by His Majesty thé King of Portugal, before whom, and 
to whose expressed high satisfaction, Herr Heermann had recently 
the honour of playing in the Royal Palace at Lisbon. 





Wes hear on good authority that the Bayreuth Wagner Festival 
is certain to end in a loss of £5,000. “ Who'll pay the pipers?” 
There is to be no admission of strangers to any of the rehearsals 
of the Niebelungen, previous to the first performance of Rheingold, 
on Sunday, the 12th of August. Warning to the curious ! 





Accorp1né to the Florence papers, more than 3,000 demands 
have been sent in to the Italian ministers for the orders of the 
Crown of Italy and of Saints Maurice and Lazarus. Among can- 
didates for the honour are twenty-two composers, nineteen singers, 
and seven comic actors. The last named have a better claim than 
any others, if they are right who insist that the whole system of 
decorations in Italy and other parts of the Continent has 
degenerated into a pure farce. 





Vanriovs objects belonging to Frédéric Lemaitre and Déjazet 
were brought to the hammer a short time since in Paris, and 
fetched very little. The weapons worn by Lemaitre as Othello and 
Don César de Bazan brought 32 francs. 30 francs was given for a 
collection of autographs of various notabilities, including Félix 
Pyat and Déjazet, and for a copy of the Auberge des Adrets, with 
annotations in the hand of the great actor himself, Déjazet’s 

dresses went for a song. The highest price was given by 
Mdlle Milton, of the Théatre des Batignolles, for the costume worn 
by Déjazet as Lisette. 


Durtn¢ a provincial tour, Mdme Carvalho was announced one 
oreuiny to appear in Lucia. Before going to the theatre she 
0 a basin of her favourite soup from a neighbouring restau- 
rant’s, At nine o'clock p.m. the restaurateur called his servant, and 
said : “ Take this to Mdme Carvalho. ‘You will know her again, 
I suppose ? "—T should think so!” replied the girl. The soup— 
soupe a l’oiynon—had as many eyes as Argus. The girl carried it 
as carefully as though it had been a baby, reaching the wing just 
as Edgardo says to Lucia: 

‘* Vers toi toujours s’envolera 
Mon réve d’espérance.” 
Without waiting for more, the girl stepped boldly on the stage, 
and deposited the soup on “a grassy bank.” Then, taking off the 
cover, she said to the astonished heroine: “ Please, ma’am, when 
you've finished, there’s the soup.” 








TWENTY-NINE new Italian operas have been produced in Italy 
and elsewhere during the past six months:—La Lega, Josse, G., 
the Scala, Milan; Citona, Rodoteato, D., Teatro Comunale, 
Corfi; La Gitana, B. Pisani, Teatro della Fenice, Venice ; La 
Catalana, G. Branca, La Pergola, Florence ; Maria Propersia de’ 
Rossi, Colema, F. T., Circolo Filodramatico, Rome; La Regina di 
Castiglia, Guindani, E., Parma, Teatro Regio ; Gismonda di Sorren- 
to, Piazzano, G., Novara, Teatro Coccia ; I/ Conte di Lara, Ventu- 
retti, Teatro Pagliano, Florence; Gabriello Chiabrera, Camerana, 
L,, Savona, Teatro Chiabrera ; Eugenio d’ Albissini, Cipollone, M., 
Teatro S. Cosimo, Sulmona; Amalia, A. Zocchi, Tiflis, Teatro 
imperial Elisir di Giovinezza, D’Arneiro, Lisbon, Teatro 8. 
Carlo; Cleopatra, Rossi, Lauro, Teatro Regio, Turin; J! Paraful- 





mine, Dalfico, Naples, Societi Filarmonica ; I] Barbiere e [ Avaro, 
Spiga, L., Parma, Collegio Maria Luigia; Z’Oca, Mariotti, C., 
Turin, Convitto Nazionale; I Fanciulli venduti, Parisini, F., 
Bologna, Teatro Contavalli; Carlo di Borgogna, P. Musone, Teatro 
Mercadante, Naples; Zia, F. Schira, Teatro della Fenice, Venice ; 
Atala, Gallignani, Carcano, Milan ; Ivan, Lucidi, A., Private Theatre, 
Rome; Bianca Cappello, Badiali, A., Pergola, Florence; La 
Gioconda, Ponchielli, A., the Scala, Milan; I tre Rival, 
Gazzera, Iorea; Wallenstein, Denza, L., Teatro del Fondo, 
Naples; Sara, Gibelli, L., Teatro Castelli, Milan; Cuor di 
Marinaro, Sessa, C., Teatro Comunale, Reggio (Emilia); JI 
Vicere del Messico, Tanara, G., Teatro Balbo, Turin; Jl Conte di 
Montecristo, Dell’ Aquila, R., Teatro Dal Verme, Milan. Of 
these six were failures, and twenty-one achieved a succds d’estime. 
Two only, Gioconda and Lia, are likely to be heard again very 
frequently. 


———_) —_ 


Fire Music. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 


Srr,—I was present at a series of experiments made upon a musical 
instrument invented by M. Frédéric Kestner, who has practicall 
applied the theory of Professor Tyndall, that jets of flames will, 
under certain conditions, produce definite musical sounds, By 
py a ne of gas in an ordinary glass chimney at about one-third 
of its height, the flame, divided into several distinct parts, will pro- 
duce a definite musical tone, the first given out being of the normal 
diapason. By adjusting the size of the tube and the jet M. Kestner 
was enabled to evoke with equal certainty the other notes of the 
scale—a short step towards a ting to this series of tubes a key- 
board like that of the piano. When a note is touched the flame is 
separated, its light materially diminished, but emitting a musical 
sound. No sooner is the finger released than the flame rises to its 
normal height and the sound ceases. Advantage has been taken to 
construct a drawing-room candelabrum connected by electricity with 
a key-board in an adjoining room. It is curious to watch the flames 
rise and fall as the notes which they produce cease or fall upon the 
ear. A large instrument, the pipes ranged organwise, with several 
three-octave key-boards, which can be coupled together, has been 
erected. The instrument has not as yet evenness of tone throughout 
ita register, but the results already achieved are valuable.—I am, 
Sir, yours, CaMPBELLIUS CLERICUS. 


M. Capout, being still “ indisposed,” did not play, as announced, 
yesterday evening with Mdlle Zaré Thalberg in L’Euisir d’ Amore. 

Mote Marre Kress left — — Thursday night for 
Dresden. Prosperity to her! She is a truly great artist. 

THE LATE Mr pected Hotmrs.—The unpublished works of 
Mr Alfred Holmes will bé deposited in the British Museum until 
the demise of his widow. : 

Tue last of Mr Gye’s attractive concerts at Floral Hall is 
announced for to-day. All Be panean artists of the magnificent 
company belonging to the Royal Italian Opera take part in it. 

Tue directors of the Alexandra Palace have issued the 
prospectus of their forthcoming series of Summer Evening Prome- 
nade Concerts, to the particulars of which we shall shortly refer. 

Hospirat FoR DiskasEs OF THE THROAT.—Madame Christine 
Nilsson has handed a cheque for a handsome contribution of 
upwards of £1,000 to the Committee of the Hospital for Diseases 
of the Throat, Golden Square, W., being the proceeds of her 
concert on May 24th in aid of the building fund of that institution. 

ALFRED GRriiNFELD.—This distinguished musician, who, although 
a very young man, has been already appointed pianist to the 
Emperor of Austria, is just now visiting England for the first 
time. Anxious that an opportunity should be afforded musical 
connoisseurs of witnessing the rare talent by which Mr Griinfeld 
has gained celebrity, a number of his friends have prevailed upon 
him to give a matinée d’invitation before his sojourn in this country 
is concluded. 








Troves.—L’ Etoile du Nord has been given here for the first time. 

DreEspDEN.—The Duke of Saxe-Coburg has bestowed the Medal for 
Art and Science, with the Ribbon, on Herr Louis Schubert, who 
dedicated to his Highness a work on singing. 

Burnos AyrEs.—There are two operatic companies here, one 
French, the other Italian, the latter the better of the two. There is 
also a Quartet Society, which performs orchestral pieces, as well as 
quartets, at the Teatro Colon, 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


GENERAL AND Mrs STEVENSON gave a musical evening on June 29th 
to a distinguished circle of friends, when the following artists took 
part: Miss Leonora Braham, Miss Bolingbroke, Mr Frank Belmont, 
Mr Le Messurie, and Herr Schuberth. Dr Verrinder,.a near relative 
of the fair hostess, officiated as conductor and accompanist. It would 
be invidious to single out any particular performer for special praise 
where all did their best to please their entertainers, whose extreme 
courtesy was matter for frequent remark. 

Tue ‘‘ West London Music Verein” gave their first concert on the 
8rd inst., at Ladbroke Hall, Notting Hill, before a crowded audi- 
ence. A genuine “classical” programme had been prepared by the 
artists, among whom were Mesdames Maud Liebich, Annie Clyde, 
Helene Arnim, and Therése Rosa, Messrs Granville and Paul Wer- 
ner, vocalists. The instrumentalists were : Herr Polonaski (violin), 
Herr Liitgen (violoncello), Miss Sasse, and Herr Frank Liebich 
(piano). Mendelssohn’s Trio in D minor was finely rendered by 
Messrs Liebich, Polonaski, and Liitgen. Various encores were given 
during the evening ; and the performance throughout reflected the 
utmost credit upon those who took part in it.—I. 

M. Ernest NaTHAN, violoncellist, from Paris, gave a matinée 
musicale at the Langham Hall on Thursday afternoon, June 29, The 
concert opened with two movements of Mendelssohn’s Sonata in D, 
played by the concert giver and M. d’Ernesti. The solos chosen by 
M. Nathan to exhibit his proficiency on the instrument of his 
predilection were part of Goltermann’s first concerto and two compo- 
sitions of his own, one of which (‘‘Noce Bohemienne”) pleased 
immensely. M. Nathan also played a nocturne for two violoncellos, 
by Herr Schuberth, with its composer. The other artists were Mes- 
dames Moreau-Sainti, Luisa Valli, and Emma Bellini, M. Leonce 
Valdec, Signors Caravoglia and Ronzi. M. Valdec was called upon 
to repeat a charming romance, the composition of M. Faure, entitled 
** Alleluja d’amore.” Mdme Luisa Valli gave with good effect Signor 
Mattei’s romanza, ‘‘O di tu,” and Signor Caravoglia sang ‘‘ Non mi 
destate”’ (Mazzoni) with his well-known vigour. The room was 
well filled, and the audience were evidently pleased. 

Miss Epwarps, a talented and well-known professor, gave her 
annual fashionable matinée, on Friday the 30th, in the salon of the 
Mansion, 14, Grafton Street, Bond Street, which was filled to over- 
flowing. Miss Edwards had for vocalists, Mdme Luisa Valli, Mdme 
Robiati, Signor Paladini, Mr Frederic Penna, and M. Valdec; and for 
instrumentalists, Signor Tito Mattei (pianist) and Signor Pezze 
(violoncellist). Miss Edwards opened the matinée with Mendelssohn’s 
Sonata in B flat for pianoforte and violoncello (Signor Pezze), in 
which both players had ample opportunities of exhibiting their 
mastery over their respective instruments. Miss Edwards afterward 
played an ‘‘Impromptu” by Chopin, proving herself an adept in 
music of quite a different character. Miss Edwards’ vocal perform- 
ances consisted of a ong by Mr Millard, entitled ‘‘ Waiting ;” 
Signor Campana’s ‘‘ Ave Maria ” (violoncello obbligato, Signor Pezze) ; 
her own duet (with Mdme Luisa Valli), ‘‘ Farewell, loved voice ;” 
and a quartet from Mosé in Hyitto, with Mdme Valli, Signor Paladini, 
and Mr Frederic Penna, In each and all of these Miss Edwards was 
muchand deservedly applauded, Signor Pezze played two solos on the 
violoncello by Lully and Geminiani in his usual excellent style, and 
Signor Tito Mattei one of his brilliant pianoforte solos, which roused 
the audience to unwonted enthusiasm. Amongst the novelties was 
a song entitled ‘‘ Lowly born,” written and composed by the Hon. 
Mrs Caroline Norton, which was admirably sung by Mr Frederic 
Penna. Signors Campana and Romili accompanied several of the 
vocal pieces in the best style. 

Mr W. Smiru, organist of Portman Chapel, gave a concert on 
Tuesday, the 29th ult., at St George’s Hall. The programme was 
varied and attractive, The solo singers were Mesdames Emily 
Spiller, Cave-Ashton, Matilda Scott, E, Angele; Messrs George 
Perren, G. Coventry, Maybrick, and George Fox. The instru- 
mentalists were Messrs Sydney Smith (pianoforte), B. Wells (flute), 
E. Terry (harmonium), and there was a large choir, which sang 
with great effect part-songs by Brinley Richards, W. Beale, Pear- 
sall, all of which were much and deservedly applauded. Miss 
Emily Spiller gave Henry Smart’s “‘ The Sailor’s Story,” and Bishop’s 
‘‘Lo, hear the gentle lark,” the latter accompanied on the flute by 
Mr B. Wells, who also played the late Mr Richardson’s variations on 
*‘ There’s nae luck about the house.” Mr Sydney Smith, in two of 
his brilliant pianoforte fantasias, gained much and deserved applause. 
Among the most successful ‘‘vocalisms” were MrG. Coventry’s ‘‘Alice, 
where art thou ?” Madame Cave-Ashton’s ‘‘ Only love can tell,” and 
Mr Maybrick’s “Nancy Lee.” The second part of the concert 
was a new cantata by Mr George Fox, The Jackdaw of Rheims, 
the words selected from the Ingoldsby Legends. This Jackdaw 
may be said to contain all the elements of popularity. The solo 





vocalists—Misses Matilda Scott, Elena Angele, Messrs Perren and 
Maybrick—rendered every justice to the music, and the choruses 
could not have been better sung. Messrs Ganz, J. G. Callcott, and 
E. Rogers accompanied the miscellaneous vocal music ; and Mr W, 
Smith conducted the cantata, Mr J. C. Dunster presiding at the 
pianoforte, and Mr E. R. Terry at the harmonium, 


THE appearance of Hyde Park on Saturday afternoon might well 
have justified a belief that all Western London had turned out to 
inspect the Volunteer army ; but there were some who resisted the 

eat wre 4 attraction, and of these a number large enough to fill 
St James’s Hall assembled on the occasion of Mr Walter Macfarren’s 
annual concert. The entertainment was well fitted to rival the 
review in the esteem of amateurs, consisting, as it did, not of 
‘scratch ” pieces thrown together by the whim of artists, but of 
selections chosen for their novelty or interest. Mr Macfarren him- 
self was well represented both as executant and composer—a double 
capacity wherein he has earned the distinction fairly due to ability, 
industry, and every quality that should distinguish an artist. He, 
first of all, took partwith Mr Lazarus and MrA. Burnett in Mozart’s 
Trio for pianoforte, clarionet, and viola. The work is rarely heard 
—in common with too many others written by the great master for 
a special group of instruments—and it was listened to with propor- 
tionate zest, the more because of the admirable way in which it was 

layed by the accomplished executants. Mr Macfarren also joined 
Sis clever pupil, Miss Kate Steel, in Mendelssohn’s Allegro Brillante 
(Op. 92), using the arrangement of that work for four hands on two 
pianofortes, and was further heard conjointly with Messrs Sainton, 
Amor, Burnett, Pettit, and White, in Sterndale Bennett’s pianoforte 
Sestet (Op. 8). Upon the genuine musical attraction of these things 
we shall not take the trouble to insist, nor is it necessary to point 
out that works of such a high class broke in very pleasantly upon 
the comparative frivolities of the season’s music. Scarcely from 
— of the dead masters, however, and certainly not from the 
miscellaneous vocal pieces contributed by Miss Jessie Jones, Mr 
Cummings, and others, did the chief interest of the concert arise. 
The artists just named and a group of young ladies from the Royal 
Academy sang charmingly in various selections ; but amateurs were 
more concerned with two compositions from the pen of Mr Macfarren, 
then, if we mistake not, first performed in public, These were a 
Suite de Piéces and a Sonata (No. 2) in D, for pianoforte and violin. 
The suite we like immensely, Mr Macfarren has mastered a good 
deal more than the form of the measures which the taste of a bygone 
age brought into close association, and the result is that his suite 
thoroughly deserves to be so called. The quaint and straight-laced, 
yet attractive, spirit of masters older than those we now call old is 
reproduced with fidelity ; while the music per se may claim the 
favour due to an everyway pleasing work of art. In the sonata, 
capitally played by M. Sainton and the composer, we observe an 
equal degree of conscientious and skilful labour, combined with a 
larger measure of the idealism invited by the more modern and freer 
form. The Allegretto capriccioso and Adagio cantabile are, above all, 
examples of true art-work, such as no man need be ashamed of, and 
such as, more’s the pity, our composers seldom have the devotion to 
attempt. We congratulate Mr Macfarren upon the production of 
music so genuine in its character and so lofty in its aims at a time 
when the making of ‘‘pot-boilers” is more fashionable and assuredly 
more profitable. Signor Randegger accompanied the vocal music, 
which included Mr Cummings’ favourite song, ‘‘Love’s Vigil.” 





Episodes on Change. 


a 


Dr Suippinc.—So Giuseppe is floundering after 
Richard. 

Dr Quince.—Verdi after Wagner ? 

Dr Sutprine.—Aida after Lohengrin, 

Dr Quince.—Go to Bayreuth ! 

Dr Suterrnc.—I’m going. 

Dr Quince.—I also, 

(Zxeunt to Servian.) 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The students gave an orchestral concert in St James’s Hall on 
Wednesday morning, ‘July 5th, under the conductorship of Mr 
Walter Macfarren. The following is the programme :— 

Sinfonia in D minor (MS.) (first movement), ‘‘ Alkestis ’—Oliveria 
Prescott (student); Aria, ‘‘ Batti, batti” (Don Giovanni) (Miss 
Lita Farrar) (violoncello obbligato, Mr Walter Pettit)—Mozart ; 
Concerto in B flat (first movement) (pianoforte, Miss Clara Cooper, 
Sir Francis Goldsmid Scholar)—Dussek; Air, ‘‘ Let the bright 
seraphim ” (Samson) (Miss Marian Williams) (trumpet obbligato, Mr 
T. Harper)—Handel ; Capriccio in G minor (MS.) (pianoforte, Mr 
J. wy | i Ridgway (student) ; Aria, ‘‘ Deh vieni non tardar ” 
( Nozze di Figaro) (Miss Kate Brand)—Mozart ; Concerto in E flat 
(first movement) (clarionet, Miss Frances Thomas)—Mozart ; 
Recit. (accompanied), ‘‘Oh Zenobia, oh Infelice!” ed Aria, 
‘Cada l’indegno” (MS.), words by Metastasio (Mr Wadmore)—W. 
Dorrell ; Air, ‘‘Thy mighty power” (Miss Amy Aylward, double- 
bass obbligato, Mr A. Harper, Professor's Scholar, accompanied 
on the pianoforte by Miss Annie Butterworth)—Vincent Novello ; 
Concerto in G minor (pianoforte, Miss Ethel Goold, Lady Goldsmid 
Scholar)—Mendelssohn ; Duet, ‘‘The Lord is a Man of war” (Israel 
in Egypt) (Mr George and Mr Gordon Gooch)—Handel ; Intermezzo 
in C minor (MS.)—A. H. Jackson, student; Scena, ‘‘ Casta Diva” 
(Norma) (Miss Agnes Larkcom)—Bellini ; Concerto in C (first move- 
ment) (pianoforte, Mr Deas)—Mozart ; Duet, ‘‘ Come, be gay” (Der 
Freischiitz) (Miss Marie Duval, Westmorland Scholar, and Miss Mary 
Davies, Welsh Choral Union Scholar)—Weber ; Reverie in E flat, 
violin (Miss Julia de Nolte, Professor’s Scholar, accompanied on the 
pianoforte by Miss Kate Steel)—Vieuxtemps; Aria, ‘‘ Dalla sua 
pace” (Don Giovanni) (Mr Seligmann)—Mozart ; Coro (for female 
voices), ‘‘ La Carita” (solo, Miss Kate Brand, accompanied on the 
ar by Mr F. W. W. Bampfylde, Potter Exhibitioner)— 

ssini ; Overture in C (MS.)—H. W. Little (student). 


Among the numbers deserving especial mention was the first 
movement of Miss Prescott’s Symphony in D, Mr A. H. Jackson’s 
“Intermezzo,” and Mr William Dorrell’s Recitative and Aria. 
The last-named—an early work, we believe, of the composer— 
was beautifully sung by Mr Wadmore. This composition might 
have been signed Mozart, so flowing is the melody, and so 
admirably adapted to the words. The orchestration, too, is mas- 
terly. The next students’ concert is announced to take place at 
the new concert room of the Royal Academy of Music on Saturday 
evening next, July 15. 





*’TWAS MORE THAN A DREAM.* 


’Twas the sweet hour of day when the last golden ray 
Of the sun-setting sank in the west, 

And the bright purple hue o’er the sky’s deep’ning blue 
Marked the day closed, and nature at rest, 

When I heard the sweet voice of my heart’s early choice, 
As he told me he loved me alone; 

And gave me this ring as a token, till spring, 
When he'd come back and make me his own. 


But spring’s come and gone, and the days one by one 
Pass away, but no lover returns ! 

While my eyes fill with tears as his dear face appears 
In my thoughts, and my aching heart burns. 

Yet I know, I believe he will never deceive ; 
For he’s noble, he’s gentle, and good. 

I dreamt that his bright eyes, as clear as the blue skies, 
Looked sweetly on me where I stood. 


Then I woke from such bliss, when I thought he did kiss 
Me, and said that we ne’er more should part. 

But sad was the waking, my spell-dream was breaking, 
*Mid silence and grief, my poor heart ; 

For my tears I suppressed, as I thought he caressed 
Me so fondly—so true did it seem. 

And—what do my eyes see? The dear one before me? 
Oh! thank God! ’twas more than a dream! 

CECILIA. 
* Copyright. 











Va.encia.—Aida has been produced with Signora Singer and Sig. 
Abrugnedo in the leading parts. - . . 
Rome.—It is rumoured that Signor Jacovacci may not have the 
management of the Teatro Apollo next season, 


OFFENBACH AND OFFENBACH, 
(From the “* New York Sun.” ) 


In one of Grimm’s fables there is the story of a magic fiddle 
which gave forth such enlivening music that everybody who 
listened was irresistibly constrained to dance. One rather austere 
individual pooh-poohed the power of the fiddle, and reprimanded 
the levity of those who gave way to its influence; but when the 
enchanting strains fell for the first time upon his ears, lo, and 
behold, he was skipping about with the friskiest! We are obliged 
to record the fact that the instrument of M. Offenbach has had a 
somewhat similar effect upon the legs of our esteemed neighbour, 
the (New York) Times. Four days and Offenbach’s opening night 
intervened between the publication of the two opinions here 


copied :— 
“* From the ‘ Times,’ May 8. 

* “M. Offen- 
bach lon, 
ago foun 
that to use 
@ his gift of 
a@/melody in 
the service 
of immo- 
rality was 
asure path 
to fortune. 
Is it neces- 
sary at this late date to mention 
that he has industriously im- 
proved this discovery, and ren- 
dered himself famous—if that is 
the proper term—by making 
music the slave of licentiousness ? 
The opéra-bouffe is simply the 
sexual instinct expressed in 
melody, and its libretto is a new 
Heptameron, eclipsing in inde- 
cency the boldest efforts of 
Queen Margaret.” 











‘* From the ‘ Times,’ May 12. 

“A great 4 
deal of non- 
sense has 
been talked 
apropos of 
M. Offen- 
bach’s mu- 
sic, and the 
mistake 
has invari- 
ably been 
com mitted 
of laying to his charge the evil 
influence—if such, indeed, was 
ever exerted—of the librettos to 
which his scores are wedded. 
Why the strain of ‘Un mari 
sage’ should be more offensive 
toa maiden’s ear than the scherzo 
of a symphony we are not able to 
comprehend, and it may also be 
doubted if ‘Le sabre de mon 

ére’ has done any more toward 
filling prisons and reformatories 







than a gigue by Bach.” 


We congratulate our neighbour upon the magical effect of 
Offenbach’s fiddle, and hope that it will continue to enjoy the 
dancing.— Hans von Biilow’s Interview-Journal. 

—o—— 


WAIFS. 


Mr Carl Rosa has gone on a short visit to Hamburg. 

Amid all his busy engagements at Bayreuth, Wagner is said to be 
working at his new opera, Percival. 

Madame Essipoff has declined the engagement proposed to her for 
a winter’s sojourn in the United States. 

Malle Albani is engaged by M. Escudier for twenty performances 
next winter, at the Théatre Italien in Paris. 

Mdlle Anna Mehlig, the excellent pianist (who came to London to 
hear Rubinstein ?), has left for the Continent. 

We understand that Mr W. H. Cummings and Mr Lewis Thomas 
are engaged to sing at the Wrexham Eisteddfod. 

Offenbach’s concerts have been a failure in America. It is probable 
that he may recoup himself by conducting some of his own operas. 

There is a report that Mdlle Zaré Thalberg is in treaty with M. 
Escudier, to play at the Théatre Italien—nothing but Zerlina. This 
would hardly suit so lively and ambitious a young lady. 

Dr Hans von Biilow, on arriving from New York, passed a fortnight 
in England, previous to leaving for his well-earned holiday, in some 
secluded spot, where he will be away from toil, trouble, inter- 
views, disputes, and ‘‘ Higher Development.” 

Mr Liddell, music director to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
attended, with his orchestra from Dublin, at the State ball given by 
Her Majesty in Buckingham Palace, on Tuesday evening. It is the 
first time, we believe, that an orchestra of Irish performers appeared 
at the Court of Great Britain as musical executants. 








Trreste.—It is proposed to build three new theatres in this 


town. 
Brussets.—Johann Strauss’s Reine Indigo, with Mdlles Vanghell 


and Aline Duval in the principal parts, has been performed at the 





Fantaisies Parisiennes, 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI 
THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by FRANK Morr, are invaluable both 
to Students and Professors. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A OOURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 


Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: Hammonp & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxes, ls, 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 

















New Edition. 
WEET VILLAGE BELIS. Poetry by the late Drsmonp 
Ryan. Sung by Mdme Christine Nilsson, also by Mdlle Sophie Léwe, at 
the Monday Popular Concerts. The Music by J. W. DAVISON. Price 4s. 
Loudon : DuncAN Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 


IN THE PRESS. 
HE PAGE'S SONG. By Signor Arvrrr. The Poetry by 
Maria X. Hayes. Sung for the first time by Mdlle ALWINA VALLERIA at 


the Composer’s Concert, at St George’s Hall. London: Duncan Davison 
244, Regent Street, W. a satan 








TANNHAUSER. 


H! THOU MOST LOVELY EVENING STAR (“0! 
DU MEIN HOLDER ABENDSTERN”). Song from the Opera, 


Tannhiuser, by RicHARD WAGNER. Price 3s. London: Dunc 
Co., 244, Regent Street, W. iia 





TANNHAUSER. 


[ BrCl DU SOIR (“OH! THOU MOST LOVELY 


4 EVENING STAR”). Transcribed for the Pianoforte by Franz 
Price 3s, London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Btrect, w. —m 





Just Published. 
SPIRATION. Song. The Words and Music by Fraxx 


JAMES AMOR (of Balisb . Price 4s. H 
506, Rant dane jury) London: Duncan Davison & Co., 





New Edition. 


ISTER MINE. Vocal Duet. Composed by Joux 


B . : 
me Price 4s. London: Duxcamw Davisox & Oo., 244, Regent 





A. Transcription trés-facile de la Romance de J. 
SCHER, ‘‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” pour le Pianoforte. Par L, 
STREABBOG. Price 2s.6d. M d B $ F a : 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, _ eancib dailies 





Just Published. 


HEN ALL IS HUSHED. Song. The Words and 


Music by LILLIE ALBRE 6 i : y 
& Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. CHT. Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison 





Published This Day. 
“HOME LIGHT.” 
SONG. 
Worps sy PENCERDD GWFFYN. 
Music by W. HENRY THOMAS. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


TRANSCRIPTIONS OF FAVOURITE SCOTCH AIRS, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By EMILE BERGER. 

“FLORA MACDONALD’S LAMENT” and “KENMURE’S ON AND 

Po: eee ese se see me eee vee eee ee oes ois 
“ HUNTINGTOWER” ... pas - ons ase 
“THOU BONNIE WOOD 0’ ORAIGIE LEA” ... 
“THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST”... —.. sue ae 
“THERE'S NAE LUCK ABOUT THE HOUSE” SD ket © 

London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published. 


‘‘MOMENTS HEUREUX,” 


ETUDE POUR LE VIOLON (sans Accompaniment), Composée, et dédiée 
& son Maitre, Mons. PRosPER SAINTON, 


Par F, J. AMOR (de Salisbury, en Angleterre). 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 
“LA RISPOSTA.’ 
OANZONOINA. 
PaRoLe pi F. RIZZELLI. 


Musica di M. WHITE. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 


“CLAUDE DUVAL.” 
GAVOTTE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By LOUIS DIEHL. 
Price 3s. 
London: DuncanDavison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘« It was related how Claude Duval became captain of a formidable gang ; how 
at the head of his troop he stopped a lady’s coach, in which there was a booty of 
£400 ; how he took only £100, and suffered the fair owner to ransom the rest by 
dancing a Gavotte with him on the heath.”—MAcAvULay. 


FRANCESCO BERGER'S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


“LA BONNE BOUCHE,” Valsede Concert ... 0. 0 os ees ee A 
“UNSPOKEN THOUGHTS” ... ... a. : 
“L’ETOILE DE MA VIB” Sas: «hese Sebel acai Mele 1p ac 
CRIME i. ap: aap spake Feb ode cantata tw Te 
“A SLUMBER SONG” os a ee eee hl ener ae 
“"TROISEME TARANTELLE” ... _... i. ae 


London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 


SUNG BY MADAME CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


FEAR THY KISSES, GENTLE MAIDEN (Poetry by 

SHELLEY), and ‘‘ SWEET VILLAGE BELLS” (Poetry by the late DesmonD 
Ryan), the Music by J. W. DAVISON, sung by Mdme Christine Nilsson, at her 
Grand Concert, at St JAMEs’s HALL, are published, price 4s. each, by Duncax 
Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 


REAMING AND WAKING. Song. The Words by Mrs 


PFEIFFER. The Music by Mrs MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


LORA AND ZEPHYR. (New Edition.) Vocal Duet. By 


J.W.Cuerry. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 
Btreet, W. 


Y OWN DEAR MOUNTAIN HOME (“TYROLIENNE”). 
A. The Words by GkorGe MACFARREN. The Music by HENRY SMART. 
Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 


Just Published. 


ROF. GLOVER’S “DUBLIN RINK SCHOTTISCHE.” 
Price 3s, London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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ROYAL 


BALLO IN MASCHERA ,. 
BARBIERE , oe 
CROWN DIAMONDS 
DINORAH 

DOMINO NOIR 

DON PASQUALE 

DON JUAN ee sie 
ELISIR D’AMORE vs 
FAUST .. oe oe 
FAVORITA ee 
FIDELIO,. oe 
FIGARO .. ie 
FIGLIA .. 

FLAUTO MAGICO 

FRA DIAVOLO .. 


FREISCHUTZ 


GRANDE DUCHESSE 
MADAME ANGOT 


BOHEMIAN GIRL os 
LILY OF KILLARNEY .. 


BEGGAR'S OPERA va 
LOVE IN A VILLAGE . 


The above Works are also to be had handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 4s., 5s., ‘and 7 7s. 6d. exch, “The four Ballad Operas 


28, Selection, I Lombardi Verdi. 33. Selection, I Promessi-Spost “ .. Ponchielli. 
29. Overture, Mirella Gounod. 34. Overture, “Schubert” .. as .. Suppé. 
30. Fest Marsch from Tannhduser Wagner. 35. Wedding March re .. Mendelssohn. 
Aria from Ugo, Conte di Parigi .. .. Donizetti. 36. Overture, “ Leichte Cav. allerie” ae .. Suppé. 
81. (Clarinet Solo.) (Light Cavalry.) 
Cavatina, ‘‘ Roberto, tu che adoro ” .. Meyerbeer. 37. Potpourri, Don Juan .. vs .. Mozart. ane 
(Cornet Solo. ” 38. Overture, Stradella es we .. Flotow. “h 
82. Overture, Rosamwnde Schubert. 39. Selection, Les Huguenots Meyerbeer. : 
BOOSEY & C0. 'S MUSICAL TUTORS. 
8. d. 
KAPPEY’S BRASS BAND TUTOR. A complete guide KAPPEY’S TUTOR FOR BRASS BASS INSTRU- 
to the formation, = and instruction of Brass MENTS, the Euphonion, — Contra _ 
Bands 5 0 Contra Fagotti,&e. .. ‘ 3 0 
MANDEL’S TREATISE ON THE INSTRUMENTA- "3 BASSOON TUTOR .. re we 
TION OF MILITARY BANDS 6 0 raged pre TUTOR 3 0 
SAUNDERS’ DIRECTIONS FOR SCORING FOR oe e 
SMALL BANDS 2 6| WILLIAMS’ CLARINET TUTOR . so kee 


BOOSEYS NEW ORCHESTRAL JOURNAL, 


For Large and Small Bands, price 2s., 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s. each number : 


BOOSEY'S SHILLING TUTORS FOR VIOLIN, FLUTE, CORNET, and CLARINET. 


BOOSEY & CO., 295, Regent Street, London. 


EDITION OF OPERAS. 


ITALIAN OPERAS. 


GUGLIELMO TELL 

HUGUENOTS 

LUCIA .. ae 

LUCREZIA BORGIA 

MARTHA 

MASANIELLO 

MIRELLA 

NORMA .. 

PURITANI 

RIGOLETTO oe ob es ae 
ROBERT LE DIABLE .. os oe 
SEMIRA MIDE os ‘ 
SONNAMBULA 

TRAVIATA 

TROVATORE os 

The above have Italian and English Words. 


GERMAN OPERAS. 
.. 2 6 | LOHENGRIN oan “e ae ve oe, 2:6 
Ww ith German, Italian, and English Words. 


FRENCH OPERAS. 












bo bo BD BO DO bO Co Co bD tS bb DD ND be 
wd dD wad dw HW wSb HD ANNs 
AAPA RWOAMWARMQRA®QRCS# 





7PADAADRAADARVDADWBAAADA& 










2 6 | MEDECIN MALGRE LUI 1 2 6 
3 6 | WATER-CARRIER (Les Deux Journ), French, 
German, and English Words _... 3 6 





With French and English W: ord. 
neheienes-a? OPERAS. 







3 6 | SIEGE OF ROCHELLE .. a ee a2 98 -@ 

3 6 | SATANELLA (nearly ready) ae oe ae, ee 
guemmneten tr” OPERAS. 

(es 1 NO SONG, NO SUPPER. me wa a 

1 ° ROSINA . : 1 0 






may be had in one volume, cloth, gilt edges, 5s 
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NOTICE 


SINGERS IN PUBLIC. 


Messrs. CHAPPELL & CO., holding the right of 
Performance of the following favourite songs, beg to 
inform the Profession and Amateurs that they can sing 





the same without fear of any charge being made. 


ADAMS, (8.) 
A Warrior bold (Bar.) 
True Blue (Bar.) 
True to the last (Bar.) 
ARDITI. 
Stirrup Cup (Bar.) 
Though Seas between us roar 
(Bar. ) 
ALFE. 
I’m a merry Zingara. 
BARKER (G.) 
Trish Emigrant. 
Friends of my youth. 
BARRI (Odoardo). 
Bright Eyes (S.) 
BENEDICT. 
Kily Mavourneen (T.) 
In my wild Mountain Valley 


I’m alone (S.) 
It is a charming girl I love(T.) 
Moon has raised (duet, T. & B.) 
Ditto (as a song, Bar.) 
(N.B.—The songs and duets from 
the ‘* Lily of Killarney” can 
only be sung in Concert Rooms, 
but not in Music Halls, ) 
BENNETT (Sir 8.) 
Dancing lightly (T.) 
Maiden mine (T.) 
Stay, my Charmer (T.) 
Sunset (T.) 
CAMPANA., 
Fearless (Bar. ) 
COMPTON (Miss A.) 
At close of Day. 
Morning and Evening (S. or C.) 
GABRIEL (Virginia). 
Clovelly (C.) 
She came like a dream (C.) 
Sowing and Reaping (C.) 
White Dove (S.) 
GATTY (A. 8.) 
The Fishermaid (C.) 
When green leaves come again 


(8.) 
GOUNOD (Chas.) 
Flower song (Le parlate d’amor), 
C. (Faust). 
Loving smile of sister kind 
(Die possente), Bar. (Faust), 
Soldier’s Chorus (Faust), 
When all was young (Quando 
a te lieta), C. or Mez. (Faust), 





GRAY (Louisa), 
Blind girl’s dream (S.) 
It was early in the Spring time 
(S. or Mez.) 


LINLEY (G.) 
Constance. 
LOVER. 


Barney o’ Hea. 


MOLLOY J. L.) 
Little tin soldier (Mez. 
What does Little Birdie say 
(S.) 
NORTON (Hon. Mrs.) 
Juanita. 
OFFENBACH. 
Blue Beard’s Lament (Barbe 
Bleue), 8. 
Legend of Blue Beard (Barbe 
Bleue), T. 
O! Love divine(La Belle Héléne), 


8. 
The Judgment of Paris (La Belle 
Héléne), 8. 


REYLOFF. 
Over the rolling Sea (Bar.) 
Pioneer (Bar. ) 


SULLIVAN. 
Arabian love song (T.) 
A weary lot is Thine, 

maid (Bar.) 

Distant Shore (S.) 
If doughty deeds (Bar. ) 
I hones the nightingale (T.) 
Maiden’s story (S.) 
Sweethearts (T.) 
Tender and True (S.) 
Thou ’rt passing hence (C. or B.) 
Thou art weary (C.) 


TOURS (B.) 
Snowdrops (S.) 
Stars’ message (S.) 
The Buccaneer (Bar. ) 
There’s light at eventide, 
Willie’s ship (S.) 
WALLACE (W. V.) 
Bellringer (Bar.) 
Lady’s Wish (S.) 
Last Good-bye (C.) 
Lily Bells (S.) 
7a things young lovers say 
(T.) 
Sweet Evening Star (S. ) 
Voices, lingering voices (duet), 
8. & C, 


fair 


S., Soprano; C., Contralto; Mez., Mexo-Soprano; T., Tenor ; 
Bar., Baritone; B., Bass, 


CAUTION TO SINGERS. 


Messrs Chappell & Co. find that Mrs Bodda (late Miss 
of performance in the words of “ Oh! whisper what thou 


e) claims the right 
eelest,” and therefore 


wish at once to withdraw that from the list of songs for which rmission was 
granted to singers, unfil they have new words odegtes to the pend ag ” 





CHAPPELL & CO., 
50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 





JUST PUBLISHED, IN _OCTAVO FORM. 





BALFE'S OPERA, 


THE 


Aose ot Castille. 


PRICE. 





In Paper Cover 
Bound, : 





In the same form may be had Watace’s 
MARITANA, with English and Italian text, 
and Recitatives by Trro Maret. 





IN THE PRESS. 
WALLACE’S OPERA, 


LURLINE. 





LONDON; 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
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